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THE DEMISE OF FOUR TOES “Then he opened his mouth and came for me.” 
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THE DEMISE OF FOUR TOES. 


F. W. CHASE, Guide. 


It was in the fall of 1890 that an 
Irish trapper named McCarthy dropped 
over the continental divide into the 
game paradise, in northwestern Wyom- 
ing, known as Jackson’s Hole. Why 
the place was called Jackson’s Hole, tra- 
dition fails to relate—elk elysium would 
have been more appropriate. Here the 
antlered herds revel knee-deep in the 
vast reaches of nutritious grass. Moun- 
tain sheep nibble the tender herbage 
growing from the cracks among the in- 
aceessible crags. Bears lumber clumsily 
among the underbrush of the forest and 
fill to satiety upon the succulent berries. 
Ages and ages ago, centuries before 
MeCarthy’s time—in fact, about the 
time that God created that other Eden 
for primordial humanity, this one, 
known as Jackson’s Hole, was set aside 
as the Deity’s gift to the beasts. But 
McCarthy recked little of this. His be- 
ing was too thoroughly saturated with 
prosaicism for him to peer through the 
eye of nature into the orb of God. His 
every instinct was sordidly commercial. 
He saw nothing in this animal mecea but 
countless pelts at so many dollars per 
pelt. He was learned in wooderaft; he 
could determine the cardinal points of 
the compass on a cloudy day, in the heart 
of the virgin wilderness. He could call 


the unsuspecting moose almost to the 
muzzle of his gun. He could trap the 
most wily wolf, and snare the wariest 
bird. But there was one brute in Jack 
son’s Hole that MeCarthy could not trap 
or shoot. He eraved a single look at that 
pelt over the sights of his Winchester, 
even as Jacob longed after Rachel. But 
MeCarthy longed in vain. 

On the fourth day of his coming into 
the Hole, McCarthy slung his gun across 
his shoulder and started to visit his 
traps. He found the bear trap sprung; 
the bait, a hind-quarter of venison, gone, 
and, dangling between the jaws of the 
trap, a mangled, bloody toe of the de- 
parted bruin. ; 

There had been a light fall of snow 
during the night and the tell-tale 
splotches of crimson streaking the snow 
showed plainly which way his bearship 
had departed. The distance between 
streaks was evidence that he had not 
sauntered off. 

As the market quotations on _ bear 
pelts at this particular time were a trifle 
in excess of thirty dollars, and Mae’s 
available assets at this particular time 
being somewhat less than thirty cents, he 
determined to bag the bear. 

The trail skirted the south fork of the 
Buffalo fork of Snake River for several 
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miles, then angled off into a wilderness 
of jack pine and underbrush that ran 
up to meet the hills. 

The bear was in distress. Several 
times he had planted his haunches in the 
snow, evidently to lick his wounded 
foot, which treatment must have afforded 
some relief, for after each stop the im 
print of the bloody paw, for a while, 
made a deeper impression in the snow. 
Onee he had paused long enough in his 
flight to roll a wind-fall from its bed and 
indulge in a hurried meal of ants. 

For two days McCarthy followed the 
tracks. Then he sat down on the edge 
of a flat rock to rest. A million fairies 
from the land of Nod were tugging and 
straining at his eyelashes. His head sank 
slowly upon his breast; his gun dropped 
When he 
awoke the western sun was shining full 


unheeded to the ground. 


in his face, the snow had disappeared, 
the bear tracks had vanished, and Mac’s 
vision of thirty dollars had gone glim- 
mering. 

This happened fifteen years ago. The 
hear known as ‘“‘Four Toes,’’ since his 
memorable encounter with MeCarthy’s 
trap, has ranged over the Jackson Hole 
country, an ursine anchorite, for almost 
a deeade. Every year enthusiastic nim- 
rods have hunted the monster grizzly, 
but without success. 

Having hunted in these mountains 
since 1883, I have of course, in common 
with the other settlers and citizens of 
northern Wyoming, often heard of 
Four Toes. His depredations are well 
known, and his tracks have sent chills 
down the backs of many a hunter who 
chanced upon them while hunting for 
big game. 

I was out with «a party hunting for 
four Toes last September, but the mem- 
bers of the party refused to hunt for 
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We often 


saw his hair on trees, and as it was 


him after seeing his tracks. 


pretty high up, it gave us some idea of 
what a mammoth animal he was. These 
hair marks were often clearly seen on 
trees where the pitch ran out, the hair al- 
ways sticking to the pitch. 

One day we found an old cartridge 
belt with sixteen .30-30s in it, while 
hunting over his range. One end of the 
belt was gnawed off, a tell-tale reminder 
that some unfortunate hunter had prob- 
ably got the worst of ‘t in a close en- 
counter with the big animal. Several 
scraps of clothing were also found near 
the spot where the cartridge belt was 
picked up. Judging by the weather- 
worn appearance of the belt and the old 
clothing we surmised that the tragedy 
must have been enacted at least three 
years before. Near the scene (within 
100 feet) was a big bear wallow hole, 
and farther off a berry patch, wherein 
the big bear was wont to feast on his fa- 
vorite food. Mr. H. P. Wright of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was with me at the time 
the above-named discovery was made, 
and has in his possession the belt and 
cartridges. 

During the first week in November 

1905) Robert Livermore of Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, came up to Wyoming 
to go on an elk hunt with me. I sized 
him up as a man of grit and determina- 
tion when we started, but had no idea at 
that time that his nerve would be ealled 
upon in the manner in which it was. 
There were seven of us in the party that 
started to the mountain, as will be seen 
by one of the accompanying pictures. 
However, three of the party went no fur- 
ther than Bridger Lake, our permanent 
camp at the southeast corner of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 


After remaining at Bridger Lake a 
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Our party when we started to the mountains 


short time, Livermore, Sherwin, Work- 
for the Buffalo Fork 
eountry in search of elk or bear or any 


man and I left 


legitimate game which we might secure. 
T'wo days before we killed the big bear 
we struck the track of a bull elk that 
had been wounded, and followed it. We 
hadn’t gone far when we noticed that 
the big bear track came onto the elk 
track and followed it a long ways in the 
heavy timber. The elk had been jumped 
by the bear, but we noticed that the lat- 
ter did not follow any further. 
Livermore and I made up our minds 
that if we could kill the elk in a certain 
heavy patch of timber traversed by us 
we would have a good chance to get the 
bear, for we felt sure that he would 
come back there again. In the section 
scuth of the South Fork of Buffalo 
Creek the country is open and timbered 
about as much of one as the other. 
We shook hands and decided to go 


after old Four Toes in earnest, and that 
if necessary we would stick together to 
the death. Our first plan was to kill the 
wounded elk, and by careful hunting for 
one day we landed him—or rather Liver- 
more did. It was the first shooting I had 
seen him do, and I noticed with satisfae- 
tion that he was quick with a gun and a 
worthy comrade with whom to trust my- 
self in a close scrimmage. 

We removed the head of the elk (a 
beautiful six pointer) and packed all the 
meat we could, leaving the offal and 
other remains as bait. Then we decided 
to keep a close eye on that bait. Two 
days later a little snow came, and when 
we examined the bait we found that the 
old bear had been there, had used some 
off the remains and then departed. Then 
we followed his track and found that he 
had made a nest, or rather had dug out a 
resting place under some logs about 200 
yards from the place where the elk had 
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been killed. From there we tracked him 
into the heavy timber, on the north side 
of the mountain where the snow (old) 
was about a foot deep. Here his tracks 
looked immense—about the size.of a ham, 
as Livermore soberly remarked. I no- 
ticed that I had to stretch my steps con- 
siderably in order to walk in his tracks. 

As we continued to follow in the tim- 
ber we exercised great caution, as I 
figured that we might come upon him 
any moment. We could see by the fresh- 
ness of his tracks that he was not very 
far in advance of us. We had to be 
doubly careful on account of the fact 
that his tracks showed that he was ocea- 
sionally coming back alongside his first 
tracks—indicating that he was watch- 
ing his back track pretty carefully. We 
noticed that a coyote was following him, 
sticking very closely to his tracks. 

As we continued our tramp the 
scrubby timber became thicker and 


thicker, lessening our ability to see far 
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ahead. All at once at my left I saw 
where the big bear had dug out a big 
hole, from which a thin vapor was is- 
suing. It was only about fifty feet away, 
so of course I didn’t need an invitation 
in order to make me stand _ still in 
deathly silence. I motioned to Liver- 
more to do the same, for I thought most 
likely the bear was in this hole, judging 
by the amount of steam that was arising 
from it. The timber was so thick here 
that I could not tell whether any tracks 
had gone from the place. Finally I took 
a step for a better peep at the hole, 
when I saw the monster coming about 
seventy-feet away, a little to my right. 
Livermore was to my right about twenty 
feet away. Of course when I saw the 
bear I shot, and hit him in the breast. 
He gave an unearthly roar and jumped 
up in the air. When he hit the ground 
he struck a tree about four inches in 
diameter that was right in his path as 
he came toward me. His force twisted 











Our Buffalo Fork camp the morning after we killed the bear 
Livermore stands by bear skin with gun in hand; Chase ig 
holding foot “ft bear in hand. 
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The big skin hung in a photograph gallery. The cloth back 
ground on which the hide is stretched is 8x10 feet in ~-size, 
and as the bear skin runs a foot or so above this (yet comes 
within nearly a foot of touching the bottom), it can be seen 
what a morster hide it is. (Chas Workman and F. W. Chase 
are shown jn the picture.) 


it right out of the ground and it fell My second shot hit him in the shoulder, 
about fifteen feet from where I stood. and as he turned his head to bite at th 
As soon as the snow cleared away I shot wound I shot him in the side. He was 
again. The trees were loaded with snow’ getting then pretty close—within about 
and when the bear touched them the thirty feet of me—and as yet I had not 
snow flew in small particles in all diree- apparently feazed him. 

tions, almost obscuring all vision of the Then I hollered for Livermore to help, 


surroundings, and of our antagonist. and like the nervy chap he is he ran in 
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(I say ‘‘ran in’’ because he 


was out in the more open timber and 


and fired. 


had to come into the thicker timber to 
help me.) His first shot struck the hip 
Until then the 
no fury, but when the bullet tanded he 


wheeled on 


hone. bear had shown 
than 
enashed his teeth together and howled. 
Livermore then and ealled to 
Fred!’’ But by 
this time we were both shooting as hard 


Livermore and more 
hollered 
me, ‘‘Give him h—l, 
and fast as we could. 
I could see two streams of blood run- 
ning out of his breast, also two out of 
his side. Then he opened his mouth and 
Livermore the 
fast 
shot 


started for me, while 


pumping lead into him as as he 
could. I fired my fifth 
mouth, and by this time Livermore had 


fired his last shot. 


into his 


(nee more before he 
reached me I got a good chance at his 
and fired for liver or 


side either his 


backbone. As it afterwards proved, it 


went through his liver and his head 
sank forward until 
the Yet he 
like a stuffed animal, for a few seconds, 
then dead twenty 
feet of where we were standing. While 
he was on all fours we loaded our guns 


his mouth touched 


snow. remained standing 


rolled over within 


both carbines .30-40, but it proved we 
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didn’t need to fire another shot. 

The only time during the ordeal that 
I saw Livermore nervous was when we 
walked up to the bear to see if it was 
dead for sure, and not shamming. 

We skinned him out and dressed the 
meat, so we could get a good tough piece 

the fat 
his back. 
When we looked him over we found he 


of bear steak and some grease 
being seven inches thick on 
had eleven holes in him, his hip and 
But 


in all that shooting not onee did he fall 


shoulder being terribly stove up. 


down—-that we could plainly see—not 
until my last shot struck his liver, and 
It is 


the only bear I ever shot that that did 


then he just slowly wilted down. 


not fall most every time he was hit. 
The skin in the green shape stretched 

feet 

shoulders from tip to tip of front claws, 


to nine nine inches across his 


and eleven feet nine inches long. He 
was killed only about a quarter of a 
mile from the elk offal on which he fed. 

And so ended the career of the biggest 
grizzly bear I ever saw, and probably 
the biggest ever killed in this eountry, 
whose weight was estimated at consider 
ably over 1,000 pounds, and whose life 
had a history dating back some twenty 


years. 






































Old Four Toes. 
[King of the Silver Tips.] | 


A thousand pounds! What a mammoth bear! 
What a monster bred in the rolling range! 
What a marvel of flesh and bone was there! 
What a creature of earth, imposing, strange! 
What a dangerous dower 





Of might and power! 
What a combination of fearsome force 
That defied the world to impede its course! 


4 prowler of the protecting hills! 
4 matchless marauder of the woods! 
Cyclopean wonder fraught with ills! 
A shadow of earth in murderous moods! 
A demon at large 
On the mountain’s marge! 
A living example of active wrath, 
With ruin and wreckage in his path! 


And yet, he was noble in great degree; 
A victor in many a furious fray! 
A leader in battle, impetuous, free; 
A relentless terror by night or day! 
He remained unmoved— 
And it well behooved 
His foe to command his forces well, 
And in every vantage of war excel. : 





But his master came! With inventions rare, 
With nerve made strong by superior wiles, 


4 He beards this king in his secret lair 
; And over his prostrate victim smiles! 
7 Frcem shattered veins 


The impressive remains 
Give proof of the hunter’s perfect skill, 
Of his steadfast aim and imperious will! 


Poor Bruin! He has suffered the bane of life! 
He has paid the wages of mortal breath! 
His trail was bloody; his xears were rife 
With scenes of fury—with signs of death! 
We stand, amazed 
That creation raised 
A living thing so replete with might— 
A king in his stronghold, wrong or right! 





O. W. KINNE 
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and fired. (I say ‘‘ran in’’ because he 
was out in the more open timber and 
had to come into the thicker timber to 
His first shot struck the hip 
Until then the bear had shown 


help me.) 
bone. 
no fury, but when the bullet landed he 
wheeled on than 
gnashed his teeth together and howled. 
and ealled to 
Fred!’’ But by 
this time we were both shooting as hard 


Livermore and more 


Livermore then hollered 
me, ‘‘Give him h—1, 
and fast as we could. 

I could see two streams of blood run- 
ning out of his breast, also two out of 
his side. Then he opened his mouth and 
the 
him as fast 
I fired my fifth 
mouth, and by this time Livermore had 
fired his last shot. 


started for me, Livermore while 


pumping lead into as he 


could. shot into his 
Onee more before he 
reached me I got a good chance at his 
and 
backbone. 


side fired for either his liver or 
As it afterwards proved, it 
went through his liver and his head 
sank forward until 
the Yet he remained standing 
like a stuffed animal, for a few seconds, 
then twenty 
feet of where we were standing. While 
he was on all fours we loaded our guns 


both carbines .30-40, but it proved we 


his mouth touched 


snow. 


rolled over dead within 
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didn’t need to fire another shot. 

The only time during the ordeal that 
I saw 
walked up to the bear to see if it was 


Livermore nervous was when we 


dead for sure, and not shamming. 

We skinned him out and dressed the 
meat, so we could get a good tough piece 
of bear steak and some grease—the fat 
being seven inches thick on his back. 
When we looked him over we found he 
had eleven holes in him, his hip and 
But 
in all that shooting not once did he fall 


shoulder being terribly stove up. 


down—that we could plainly see—not 
until my last shot struck his liver, and 
It is 
the only bear I ever shot that that did 


then he just slowly wilted down. 


not fall most every time he was hit. 
The skin in the green shape stretched 

feet across his 

shoulders from tip to tip of front claws, 


to nine nine inches 
and eleven feet nine inches long. He 
was killed only about a quarter of a 
mile from the elk offal on which he fed. 

And so ended the career of the biggest 
grizzly bear I ever saw, and probably 
the biggest ever killed in this’ eountry, 
whose weight was estimated at consider 
ably over 1,000 pounds, and whose life 
had a history dating back some twenty 


years. 
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Old Four Toes. 


[King of the Silver Tips.] 


A thousand pounds! What a mammoth bear! 
What a monster bred in the rolling range! 
What a marvel of flesh and bone was there! 


What a creature of earth, imposing, strange! 


What a dangerous dower 
Of might and power! 
What a combination of fearsome force 
That defied the world to impede its course! 


A prowler of the protecting hills! 
A matchless marauder of the woods! 
Cyclopean wonder fraught with ills! 
A shadow of earth in murderous moods! 
A demon at large 
On the mountain’s marge! 
A living example of active wrath, 
With ruin and wreckage in his path! 


And yet, he was noble in great degree; 
A victor in many a furious fray! 
A leader in battle, impetuous, free; 
A relentless terror by night or day! 
He remained unmoved— 
And it well behooved 
His foe to command his forces well, 
And in every vantage of war excel. 


But his master came! With inventions rare, 
With nerve made strong by superior wiles, 
He beards this king in his secret lair— 
And over his prostrate victim smiles! 
Frem shattered veins 
The impressive remains 
Give proof of the hunter’s perfect skill, 
Of his steadfast aim and imperious will! 


Poor Bruin! He has suffered the bane of life! 
He has paid the wages of mortal breath! 
His trail was bloody; his xears were rife 
With scenes of fury—with signs of death! 
We stand, amazed 
That creation raised 
A living thing so replete with might- 
A king in his stronghold, wrong or right! 


O. W. KINNE 
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CHARLES 


Who, of all the 
but have hunted in 


Colorado sportsmen, 
the famed White 
River country, Colorado, and where is 
the man that ever came West for deer 
tasted of the delights of 
hunting in this great section? 


who has not 
Not very 
many, I will venture to say. 

While deer hunting is par excellence 
in Colorado—where I believe one can get 
better sport of this kind than in any 
other state in the Union—yet it is in lion 
and bob-cat hunting that our state par- 
noth 


icularly excels. To me there is 


CAT HUNTING 


IN COLORADO. 


SCHIELE. 
}! 


ing so enervating,*’so exhilarating and 
so exciting as following a pack of dogs 
for lion, bear and eats. There is cer- 
tainly more freedom derived from this 
than from deer hunting, as that ‘‘noise- 
less tread’’ can be eliminated, and an 
animated conversation held at all times 
if one is so disposed. 

Two years ago last December I had 
the pleasure of following Homer Goff (a 
brother of the famous ‘‘Johnny”’ Goff) 


se 


and his pack of well-trained dogs after 
in Rio 


lions and cats Blanco county. 








Fanny 


baying bob-cat in dead pifion tree. 
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Homer has a ranch near Meeker, and to 
this hostelry I betook myself for a two- 
weeks’ rest and recuperation. 

The day on which we secured the cat 
shown in the accompanying picture 
(which, by the way, is being bayed by 
Fanny, one of his best dogs) was ideal 
for this kind of sport—being clear and 
bracing, with about four inches of snow 


on the ground. We killed five cats in 
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all on that day’s hunt. 

I spent three weeks with Homer that 
year, but as it was only a ‘‘visit’’ we 
hunted but six days during that time 
the balance of the time being spent in 
loafing about the ranch and engaging in 
the idle pleasures at hand. During those 
six days we killed two lions and eleven 
cats—furnishing some of the most de- 


lightful sport I have ever partaken in. 





Kurk, a noted lion and bobcat dog 





Sorrows of 


Editing a magazine is a nice thing. If we 
publish jokes, people say we are rattle- 
brained. If we don’t, we are fossils. If we 
publish original matter, they say we don't 
give them enough selections; if we give 
them selections, they say we are too lazy to 
write. If we don’t go to church, we are hea- 
thens. If we go, we are hypocrites. If we 


the Editor. 


remain in the office, we ought to get out and 
hustle. If we go out, then we are not tend- 
ing to business. If we wear old clothes, they 
laugh at us. If we wear good clothes, they 
say we have a pull. Now, what are we to 
do? Just as likely as not some one will say 
we stole this from an exchange. So we did.— 
The Editor. 
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DOWN THE ARKANSAS 


WILL T. 

‘*Cast off that line there,’’ was the 
command given by Captain Ed, and the 
first steamer that ever navigated the 
Arkansas through Oklahoma backed out 
into the stream and headed down the 
river. She earried the name *‘OKLA- 


HOMA”’ plainly visible on either side 
of her cabin, aft. A 


and two dogs were aboard of 


crew of four men 
her, all 
bound for a good time. E. C. Bozman 
as captain, W. H. Hite as engineer, W. 
T. Bozman as pilot and Clair Bozman 
as lineman. We assigned no special du- 
ties to the dogs except to keep out of 
the way while on board. 

To the writer, boating, and especially 
steamboating, has its fascinations. To 
cast off lines and head down the stream 
with no particular destination and no set 
time of arriving there, with a snug little 
boat with all the comforts of a home on 
her, manned with a crew of jolly friends, 
equipped with all manner of guns and 
fishing tackle, accompanied by that in- 
separable companion, your bird dog, and 
armed with a good camera, leaving all 
the cares of business behind, appeals te 
me as an ideal way of spending a vaca- 
tion. Such a trip was talked of by my 
brothers and I when boys together along 
the banks of the old Muskingum with 
her many boats. The time seemed never 
oppertune to make the dreams of our 
boyhood a reality until last summer, 
when the ‘‘OKLAHOMA’”’ was built at 
Pond Creek, Oklahoma. 

As the Arkansas through Oklahoma is 
a shallow, sandy stream, the boat had to 
be built with the idea in mind that she 


must draw as little water as possible. 





IN A STEAMBOAT. 


BOZMAN 
She was therefore built flat-bottomed, 


raked at each end with gunwales set 


straight. Her hull was constructed of 
two-inch stuff and heavily ribbed so she 
would stand some heavy jolts such as 
snags, rocks and bars. Her length was 
33 feet, width 7 feet. 
feet long, leaving room on her forecastle 
The 


cabin was constructed of light material 


The cabin was 26 
for lines, gang plank, cavel, ete. 


with a rounding roof covered with tar 
paper heavily pitched and graveled, mak- 
ing it proof against any storm. The pi- 
lot house was raised 30 inches above the 
top of the cabin with windows fore and 
aft so the pilot could have an unob- 
structed view. 

The bunks were built aft of the engine 
room while our range was forward of the 
boiler, the dining room forward of this, 
while the arsenal and magazine were in 
the extreme forward end of the cabin. 
The machinery was fitted and placed on 
her by Mr. W. H. Hite, proprietor of the 
Pond Creek machine shops, and con- 
sisted of an eight-horse-power double-cy| 
indered engine fed by an upright boiler. 
The engine was connected with the stern 
wheel by chain gear. The wheel was 5 
feet high by 5 feet long with 5-inch buck- 
ets, and her speed was eight miles per 
hour, although we made twelve miles per 
hour at different times. A guard ran en- 
tirely around the boat so one could walk 
The 
floor of the cabin was four inches above 


back to the wheel outside the cabin. 


the bottom of the hull so that any water 
that leak in 
floors and was thrown out by means of 


might was between these 


a steam jet instead of the old way, the 
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On the move. 


tin can. We launched the ‘‘Oklahoma’”’ 
October 25, 1905, using a team and 
block and tackle to skid her into the 
waters. 

It might be well to here describe 
the Arkansas river from Arkansas City, 
Kansas, to Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
it being nearly the same all along this 
great distance. The bed of the river is 
usually one-quarter mile wide, three 
quarters of the distance being dry sand 
bars except during high water. 

Where the water is confined to a main 
channel there is from three to seven feet 
of water, but where the river would be 
divided by a sand bar this depth would 
be greatly lessened. Many places would 
puzzle us as to which was the better way 
to go, and of course we often took the 
wrong channel and would go aground 
and have to maneuver to get her free 
and into the channel again. In a ease 
or two we found it necessary to turn her 
stern first and back her over the bar. A 
stern wheeler will back over a water she 
will not head over, as the wheel not only 
lifts the boat some, but it also throws 
the water under it and will even dig a 
channel through the sand. 











The first day after launching we gave 
our boat a trial run of several miles down 
the river, tieing up at the mouth of a 
ereek which we named Mud Creek, and 
where we remained a couple of days as 
the hunting and fishing was very good. 
There was a marsh a short distance from 
the river where we had some good duck 
shooting in addition to having splendid 
quail shooting. The first night netted us 
a two-pound and a four-pound eat fish 
and a large eel, from our fishing tackle. 
Leaving this landing October 29th we 
steamed down the river to our next 
stopping place, which we named Goose’s 
Roost, on account of geese congregating 
here by the hundreds to roost. Ws 
thought goose shooting for a day or so 
would be of interest, so we tied up and 
remained three days. Quail were plen 
tiful on either side of the river at this 
point and: the fishing was exceptionally 
good. The trip from here to Ford, O. T., 
was uneventful, the distance being forty- 
five miles. We arrived at Ford on Sun- 
day and as this was the first town we 
had seen since launching, we landed. We 
were visited by a multitude and in- 
stead of feeding them with a loaf and 
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three fishes, which seemed to be the cus 
tom some years ago, we turned our phon- 


ograph loose upon them, 


entertaining 


them for an hour. 


After photograph- 


ing the crowd we bade them: farewell 


and again headed her down the’river. 
A tew 
tered 


miles below here we encoun- 


our first obstacle in the way of 


rapids or narrows. Here the river had 
narrowed down and was running over a 
rock formation with quite a heavy fall. 
We landed above and Will took the skiff 
and went over the falls finding that we 
could possibly let the steamer over by 
lining her. This was a very hard thing 
to do and we ran considerable danger of 
losing our boat or damaging her badly 
We let her into the 
falls very carefully, but owing to a very 


from hidden rocks. 


stiff current the boat was hard to handle. 
We thought 


were thrown into a panic by her strik- 


her safely over when we 


ing a rock which raked along under her. 


sounding to us like it was tearing every 











100 years old. 
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After 
nearly the entire length of the boat she 
stuck hard. 


raking 


plank off the bottom. 
stopped 

A hurried examination showed us that 
little or no damage had been done and 
all we now had to do was get her off the 
We did this in 
about an hour by taking a line ashore on 
The lower part of the 


rocks and afloat again. 


which to pull. 
narrows was passed safely and we were 
congratulating ourselves when we came 
in sight of obstacle number two in the 
shape of an overhead three-quarter inch 
wire cable strung across the river which 
It did 
not hang high enough to clear us by 


had been used by a ferry boat. 


several feet and the abandoned ferry 
boat was sunk and the wreck was diag- 
onally across the channel with only parts 
of it visible. 

This looked bad to the man in the pilot 
house who called for a consultation. We 
decided to back her down slowly under 
the cable until Ed, who was on the roof, 
could pick up the cable and pass it over 
We did 
successfully although at some ex- 
Safely under the 
eable, a quick turn to starboard was 


the smoke stack and pilot house. 
this 


pense to our nerves. 


necessary to avoid striking the wreck of 
the old ferry. 

We passed a number of these cables 
after this, all of which caused us trou- 
ble. 
unless it be, possibly, one: Several days 


I will not deseribe more of them 


were consumed between Ford and Ral- 
ston, the next town where we expected 
mail from home and where we also ex- 
pected to purchase some provisions in- 
cluding some salt side, as we had found 
a game and fish diet getting common. 
At 10:30 a. m., Will, who was in the pilot 
house, announced that we were in sight 
of our first railroad bridge across the 
river. 
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It proved to be a two-span steel bridge 
which cleared us nicely, but old piling 
which had been used in constructing the 
steel bridge had been left in the river bed 
To the pilot 
they looked as close together as the pal- 


and only twelve feet apart. 
ings on a picket fence. There is a feel- 
ing of uncertainty to a pilot when head- 
ing a boat into such a narrow opening 
when he knows that if she hits on either 
side the result would be ‘disastrous. Ed 
was at the wheel while passing through 
here and while his looks would fill you 
with confidence, breathed 
more freely when we had passed safely 
through. 


yet we all 


Ralston was sighted three miles below 
this and we landed at 11 a.m. We here 
received our first word from home, and 
after making necessary purchases we 
That night 
as Will and Clair were preparing the 


fishing lines to be set over night. one of 


again continued our course. 


our bird dogs, unbeknown to us, picked 
up a hook which had been baited with 
quail offal. Bill, by quick work, ex- 
tracted the hook, which, fortunately, had 
stuck at the base of the tongue. This 
made us more careful when putting out 
our lines. From Ralston to Cleveland, O. 
T., the river was very good, the banks on 
either side being heavily timbered with 
oak, walnut, pecan, ash, elm, cottonwood, 
willow and intermingled with cedar. 
Cleveland is a great oil town, hundreds 
of derricks and some very large storage 
tanks being in sight. Oil in no small 
quantities was on the surface of the river 
below here. Tulsa, I. T., was our next 
town, it being about fifty miles below 
Cleveland. The between these 
points was very good, although after we 
passed the mouth of the Cimarron River 
the Arkansas widens and splits badly so 
that the pilot was kept very busy guess 


river 
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ing which was and which was not the 
channel. 

We had our first accident a short dis 
tance below the Cimarron, when Will, in 
landing for wood at quite a bad place, 
allowed her to swing under a projecting 
the 
bending the guard-rail and knocking our 
bucket 
hurt, however, but Bill, who was 


tree, knocking smokestack down, 


overboard. No one was 


in th 
out. 


water 


engine room and could not se: 
thought we were starting a rough hous 
He remained at his post, however, and 
answered signals promptly. 

From Muskogee, I. T., the 
river runs through the Creek Nation, and 


The banks of 


Tulsa to 


a very good country it is. 
the stream are heavily timbered and mis- 
tletoe hangs in great bunches in trees. 
Our first serious accident happened 
the second day out from Tulsa when we 
We had 
After 


tor ab 


twisted the main shaft in two. 
to use poles to get the boat ashor: 
skirmishing through the woods 
hour Ed 


five miles from Tulsa 


found that we were twenty 


and = thirty-fiv: 
miles from Muskogee, but that there was 
a blacksmith shop five miles away where 
we might get the shaft welded. Bill de 
cided that the shaft could be welded, so 
he and Will started through the 
carrying the shaft and headed in the di 


timber 


rection the blacksmith shop was reported 
to be. 

We found that 
the 
across cotton fields was a gentle diver- 


earrying this shait 


through timber and brush and 
sion from our monotonous duties of run 
ning an engine and piloting a steamboat. 
After two hours’ tramping we located 
the shop, but found a pad lock on the 
This We 


brightened up when a 


door. was encouraging! 


some, however, 
bystander who was standing by volun 


] 
caicu- 


teered the information that ‘‘h« 
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lated’’ the smith was out picking cotton 
‘*Well, boys, I am 
awful bizy, but I ‘lows this cotton can 


about a mile away. 
wait til I’ll go the 
weld for you, but I’ll have to tax you 
half a dollar for it.’’ We would will- 
ingly have paid him $3.00, so we ac- 
We got 
back to the boat that night after dark, 
tired and hungry. 


to-morrow. make 


cepted his proposition gladly. 


A good supper was 
waiting us, however, and after doing jus- 
tice to it we forgot we ever had such an 
experience. 

We were on our way again after a de- 
lay of just twenty-four hours. The trip 
to Muskogee without incident 
worthy of note. Muskogee is a nice little 
burg of 15,000, located upon the Arkan- 


sas opposite where both the 


was 


Verdigris 
and Grand rivers empty into it from the 
east. This converts the Arkansas from a 
shallow, sandy stream to a navigable 
river, a line of steamers plying between 
Muskogee and Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 
the freight carrying trade. It was this 
place we had been talking of for days, 
as, we knew that when we arrived here, 
our troubles would all be over, and going 
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aground on sand bars out of the ques- 
tion. So it was a pleasure to all aboard 
when Will announced from the pilot 
house that we had arrived at the mouth 
One half mile below 
mouth of the Grand 
reached. Where this river flows into 
the both 


rock formation and have heavy falls for 


of the Verdigris. 
this the was 


Arkansas, rivers flow over a 
nearly half a mile. This makes the water 
broken and rough and forms a current 
that no boat ean stem, unless it be some 
small boat with tremendous power. These 
falls did not look at all inviting to us as 
we were not familiar with the river and 
did not know but that there were project- 
ing rocks, or rocks just under the surface, 
that would put us to the bad. 

After landing this place the 
usual consultation was held, with the 
usual result. Will was chosen to take 
the ‘‘White Swan,”’ our skiff, and go 
over the falls to see if he could hit any- 


above 


thing. If he got safely over he was to 
signal to the other boys to bring her 
down. I do not know whether the other 
boys were afraid to go over these bad 
places in the skiff or whether they con- 
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Tied up at Choska. 


sidered me of less value, and therefore, 
in ease of accident, that the loss would 
not be so great; but I know that in each 
ease Will was chosen. 

The rapids proved to be free from 
rocks and the boys above were signaled 
to bring her over, which they proceeded 
to do, Ed at the wheel. 

When they arrived where I was, I no- 
ticed that Bill’s whiskers, 
naturally a lovely auburn, had changed 
to a light red and that Clair, who had 
washed in river water so long that he 


which were 


was the color of the smoked side of a 
ham, was as light as though he had just 
taken a bath with pure water and real 
soap. In the course of thirty minutes 
their natural color was restored. After 
picking up Will and the skiff we landed 
at the wharves of Muskogee along side 
the ‘‘Mary D.,’’ a large freight steamer 
which had just arrived from Fort Smith 
with a cargo of wire and nails. Numer- 
ous smaller craft were above and below 
us. 

It was here that Captain Ed. had his 
first and only trouble with his crew in 
the way of a talked of desertion, as 
President Trumbo of the Muskogee Na- 
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tional bank and manager of the ** Mary 
D.’’ offered Bill and Will their respec- 
tive positions on his boat. Neither of 
them accepted, however, and the threat- 
ened trouble was over. 

The Grand river is a fine stream for 
hunting and fishing, and it was our in- 
tention to run up this river forty or fifty 
miles, but we had to give this up, owing 
to such a heavy fall in the river that we 
could not get up over it without a great 
deal of trouble. A small gasoline launch 
with side wheels and power enough on it 
to climb a tree, carries passengers br 
tween the end of the car line at Musko 
gee and Fort Gibson, crossing the Arkan 
sas and running up the Grand three 
invited 


miles. The owner of this boat 


one member of our crew to make the 
round trip with him so that we might 
know whether or not we could take our 
boat up. So the pilot was again chosen 
to investigate. The trip was much en- 
joyed by us. The fall was so great in 
places on this ride that this little boat 
would stand, beating against the cur- 
rent with all the power her twenty-one- 
horse-power engine would give, and not 


move an inch until the pilot would ease 
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After the flight. 


her off to one side or the other so as to 


vive her a little advantage, when we 
would again move up and at last would 
make the riffle. 

We decided to continue our trip down 
the Arkansas, Fort Smith being our ob- 
We found 


the river wide and deep below Musko- 


jective point, 165 miles away. 


gee, with heavy timber along its banks 
and quite prominent hills (called moun- 
tains by the natives) on either side. 

To the Colorado members of our crew, 
these mountains looked like thirty cents 
compared with Old Uncompahgre, Ouray 
or Ute mountain. 

The trip from Muskogee down was 
very enjoyable to all. We got under way 
when we cared to and we tied up when 

When we 
diet fish, we 
would go out and kill a few quail and, 


we chose. wished to change 


our meat from duck and 
would have a mess of 
At the town of Webber Falls. 
the falls in the 
found the eur- 


rent quite swift, and while it was noth- 


sometimes, we 
squirrels. 
which is named from 
river at that point, we 


ing like what we had passed over above 


Muskogee, it was worthy the name of 
falls. 


good rate when the pilot was treated to 


We were passing over these at a 


a rather sudden surprise by seeing im- 
us one of the much- 
dreaded overhead ferry cables. We had 


mediately below 
scen so many of these on the upper part 
of the river that we had dreamed of 
them. This was no dream, however, and 
the cable proved to be in the worst place 
we had yet found one on account of it 
being at the lower end of the falls, where 
the water was very swift. By swinging 
her quickly to the right, dodging a large 
rock and taking advantage of an eddy 
under a bar we managed to keep her free 
of the cable until it was dropped, allow- 
ing us to pass over it. It was wound on 
a large drum on the shore and could be 
quickly dropped by the ferryman when 
he knew a boat was coming. The regu- 
of this cable and 
whistled regular signals for it. 

A very 


lar steamers knew 
launch, 
manned by a crew of four men who were 
provisioned with a loaf of bread and two 
gallons of whiskey, ran into one of these 


valuable gasoline 
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cables, above Fort Gibson, on the Grand 
river, and was sunk. The men managed, 
by having assistance, to get ashore. The 
launch went to the bottom but was later 
raised and put in commission. 

The loaf of bread, which had not been 
touched, dissolved in the water to feed 
the fishes but the second gallon of 
whiskey, which had not yet been un- 
corked, was lost, lost, LOST ! forever. The 
only thing that prevented a repetition of 
this catastrophe at Webbers’ Falls was 
that we were out of whiskey. Touch not, 
taste not, handle not, ete., but above all 
don’t take any of it aboard your boat. 
Carrie Nation gave us this advice and we 
believe it is good. 

A few miles below Webbers’ Falls we 
landed at the mouth of the Illinois river. 
Clair, who was on the forecastle, called 
up, ‘“‘we are in the Eagle river.’’ Sure 
enough the water was as clear as any 
mountain brook. Splendid hunting and 
fishing is reported along this river also. 

Three miles below the Illinois we 
passed the mouth of the Canadian river. 
This river, you will note, has its source 
among the mountains of Golorado and 
flows across New Mexico, the Panhandle 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Indian terri 
tory a distance, of over a_ thousand 
miles, yet, at its mouth we could not 
row the ‘‘White Swan’’ up it, it being 
practically dry. 

A day’s run below the Canadian we 
passed the town of Tamaha, and a few 
miles below this we landed at the mouth 
of a creek, large enough to admit of our 
steaming up it several miles. Near the 
mouth of this creek was a lake and marsh 
of several miles in extent. Here was 
the best place for ducks we had yet seen 
and we decided to remain here and hunt 
for several days. Ducks, especially mal- 
lards, came in this marsh every evening 
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from the river to roost. We would go 
out to our blinds each evening in a small 
boat, hide ourselves and the boat in the 
sword grass, then await for the speck in 
the sky, which grew larger as it ap- 
proached until we could hear the swish 
of the wings of our game? No, not al- 
ways. We could get what we wanted, 
however, and return to the boat, hungry 
as a bear. At one end of this marsh was 
a large pecan grove and much of our 
time during the middle part of the days 
was spent in this grove and when we left 
a bushel and a half of pecans went with 
us and eventually found their way to our 
respective homes. At this place we were 
unfortunate enough to catch one of the 
native’s coon dogs in one of our traps, 
which we had set for vermin. It was 
just as we were retiring one night that 
the lusty howls of a hound reached our 
ears and it did not take long to decide 
what the trouble was. Ed and Bill put 
on about half their clothes and made a 
hurried run through the brush and liber- 
ated the poor animal and, much to our 
relief, it was uninjured. 

We left this lake the morning of last 
Thanksgiving and steamed toward Fort 
Smith, now only 108 mules distant. 
Thanksgiving day was one to be remem- 
bered by us for several reasons. About 
eleven a. m., we were alarmed to find 
Bird, Ed’s Gordon setter, was not on 
board. We remembered that he had 
been sick about ten a. m., and had been 
let out on the deck by Clair. He had 
either jumped overboard or had fallen 
off the guards, but where and when we 
could not say. We immediately headed 
up the river, keeping a close watch on 
either bank for the missing dog. We had 
only gone a mile when we sighted him 


running down the east bank endeavoring 


to overtake us. We took him aboard and 
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only suffered a delay of an hour. An 


other reason for remembering the day 


was that at 12:30 Ed. announced dinner. 
We put in to the bank and tied her up so 
would have nothing 


that we on our 


table. 


Two fine mallards and a brace of teal 


minds and gathered around our 


Potatoes were 
‘‘hike 
mother used to make,’’ butter from the 


had been nicely roasted 
fried brown and crisp; biscuits 
farm back up yonder by the lake, and 


coffee as fine as the Rio Grande serve 
on their diners, was the meal we sat down 
to. 

We thought of 


imagined they were enjoying themselves 


with 


those at home, who 


something as common as turkey, 
Would we have 
exchanged places with them No; not 
yet. 


cranberries, celery, ete. 


The day after Thanksgiving was the 
worst day we had experienced 

It rained continuously all day and the 
wind was quite high. At times we could 
scarcely distinguish objects on the banks, 


and the chanees for hitting snags were 





A 14-Ib. goose 
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vood. The pilot could not keep his win- 
dows open, and with them elosed the rain 
ran down the outside so it was impossible 
to see out. We kept her off the snags, 
however, and arrived at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, December Ist, at 5 p. m. 

From here we expected to go further 
down the river, among the cane brakes 
where large game could be found, but 
as a good opportunity to sell the boat 
at what she cost her owners to construct 
her presented itself, it was decided to 
So the 
sold to Mr. George 


sell and return home by rail. 
‘*Oklahoma’’ 


Taylor a 


was 


’Friseo locomotive engineer, 


who will use her as a_ pleasure -boat 


purely to entertain his family and 
friends upon. 

It was with regret that Clair took out 
his last line to make her fast, that Will 
climbed down out of the pilot house for 
his last time, that Bill looked over the 
little had built 


watched over so carefully and that Ed. 


engine, which he and 
surveyed from the wharf the creation of 


his mind, as we bade her good-bye. 
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Buffalo calves reared by hand and broken 


WORKING FOR 


As a reminder of the great work that is 
before us in the propagation and perpet- 
uation of the American buffalo, we take 
pleasure in publishing the accompanying 
communication and photograph from the 
secretary of the American Bison Society, 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes. 
work that more worthily deserves the 


There is no 


support of the American people than 
that which this society has started out 
to accomplish, and Outdoor Life wishes 
its members all the success possible in its 
most worthy object. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Inclosed you will 
find a photograph of a team of buffalo 
calves which I have reared by hand and 
broken to the yoke and to harness, with a 
view to creating additional interest in the 
national movement now on foot to save 
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THE BUFFALO. 


These 


much 


to the buffalo from extinetion. 


calves are intelligent, and have 
greater strength and speed than most 
domestic steers of the same age. 

[ wish to impress upon all those who 
do not yet know the fact, that the buffalo 
can be domesticated and used as a beast 
of burden, and I therefore present you 
with this photograph in the hope that 
you will publish it with such comments 
as you may deem appropriate. I suggest 
that you at least give my name and ad 


l 


dress, that those of your readers who 
may be interested in the preservation of 
the buffalo may be able to write to me di 
rect. 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, 
Secretary American Bison Society, Meri 
den, N. H. 
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Yonder it rises, solitary, mute and 
motionless out of the sea of shifting sand 
which sweeps its: base. Its weather- 
beaten crest can be seen for miles on a 
clear day, outlined against the deep blue 
Out of the 


the past ages it has come and its history 


of the desert sky. chaos of 


is locked within its granite frame. 
Lonely amidst the desolation of the arid 
plain, which stretches away to the hori- 
zon, it presents to man, one of those 


deep mysteries of nature which human 


intelligence has failed to fathom. Look- 
ing across the shining surface of the 
desert for the first time, one sees the 


hazy outlines of a butte, and, not know- 
ing what itis, or expecting to find a 
mountain of rock rising abruptly from 
the plain, concludes that it is simply a 
cloud effect, but on nearer approach is 
filled with wonder to find that he is eon- 
fronted by a stupendous wall of rock 
rising a thousand feet or more into the 
sand. 
What purpose does 


heavens—an island in a sea of 


How came it there? 
it serve? are questions which immedi- 
ately arise in the mind of the observer 
but they remain unanswered and the 
head is bowed in awe before it. 

Nature presents to her offspring many 
strange and sublime sights; but to me, 
the butte is the most wonderful of them 
all. It is the epic of the desert. If we 
eould only decipher its stone pages it 
would be found that tragedy was inter- 
woven with line of 


each its history. 


What a wild, weird setting it has. Far 
out beyond the confines of civilization 
with only the burning restless sands and 


the untamed wind for its companions, it 
stands alone in the heart of the uneon- 
querable desert, a gigantic monolith, on 
whose jagged crest and barren slopes, 
for 
for no 


in vain 
ages. So forbidding is its aspect 


the tempests have - beaten 
cooling waters leap from its rocks, and 
no vegetation clings to its sides, save a 
few stunted, twisted trees—that one al- 
most shudders as he looks upon it for the 
first time. But great tragedies, human 
and divine, while they at first repel, 
steal in upon the brain, and finally hold 
one spellbound, because the immediate 
impressions they make upon the mind 
are soon forgotten in contemplation of 
the irresistible unknown forces that pro- 
duce them. So it is with the desert 
butte. This huge dead pile of rock and 
sand, fills us with dread, and we would 
fain escape from it, but we pause and 
presently a strange calm comes over us, 
for we feel that we are in the presence 
of the unconquerable, the infinite, the 
inscrutable in nature. 

This lonely St. Helena of the desert 
must ever have a wonderful fascination 
for all those who are impressed with the 
sublime and tragic in Nature for they 
without realizing 
its weirdness of outline, its 


eannot look upon it 
its majesty, 
surroundings and the mys- 
No flowers bloom 
upon its parched sides to fill the air with 


melancholy 
tery of its history. 
fragrance and lend enchantment to the 


scene. No waters glisten in the sun- 


light, even the birds of the air circle 
high above it, disdaining to alight upon 


its desolate crest. Shunned by the Hand 
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that created it, this lonely piie rises out 
of the sands, a monument of the ages 
past and to come. 

Some years ago I stood at the giant 
feet of a butte. It was night. Overhead 
the countless stars shone with a bril- 
liancy that is only seen in the West. The 
great pile of rocks glowed ‘neath their 
hallowed light. Shadows 
other over the sea of sand 


chased each 
disappearing 
in the gloom behind. The voices of the 
desert whispered their strange tale into 
my ear. I was spellbound. My thoughts 
were carried back into the forgotten past, 
and I felt that I stood on the threshold 
of another world. It was all so strange 
different from the 
world I had been aecustomed to. Before 
me the shadowy ghostlike outlines of the 
butte, on either side, desert, above, the 
jeweled vault of heaven and all around, 
solitude, deep and unbroken. I closed 
my eyes and dreamed. Out of the gloom 
where the horizon dipped to the sand I 
saw emerge numbers of youths and maid- 
ens; their features were those of mor- 
tals, but of unnatural paleness. They 
flitted to and fro noiselessly on the sand. 
Each carried an instrument of music, 
and I saw one, who appeared to be the 
leader, for he was taller than the rest. 
and stood somewhat aloof from them, 
hold up his hand and immediately they 
all fell to playing. 


and uneanny. So 


Wave upon wave of 
melody, sad as the refrain of the north 
wind rolled over the desert, dying away 
in the distance. Presently they ceased, 


and forming in column marched for- 
ward, singing as they came. When 


near the butte, at an order from the 
leader, which I did not understond, for 
it was delivered in a strange tongue, 
they dropped upon their knees in the 
sand and chanted in sweet but melan- 
choly tones a prayer, all the time resting 
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their eyes upon the monster pile of rock 
before them. And then I heard in my 
dream a terrific noise like the booming 
of cannon and looking to the heavens, I 
saw that they were overeast with heavy 
black clouds out of which the lightnings 
shot without intermission, playing upon 
the of the 
youths and maidens, and 


faces kneeling group of 
then to my 
horror I saw the angry ciouds descend 
upon the butte with the rush of a whirl! 
wind and in an instant ail was darkness 
and confusion. I was caught by the 
whirling foree of the tempest and lifted 
up through the masses of vapor and 
flying sand. It seemed an age before | 
found a resting place, but finally I was 
deposited upon a ledge of rock. I col- 
lected my thoughts and looked about me. 
I was on the crest of the butte a thous- 
and feet above the floor of the desert. 
The tempest still raged below, but where 
I rested all was tranquility. 
and myriad stars bathed me with their 


light. 


The moon 


The air kissed my cheek and was 
soft and sweet as the 

flowers. I cast my eyes 
earth and through the great masses of 
vapor that still rolled about the lower 
reaches of the butte I saw the pale up- 


perfume of 
toward the 


turned faces of the strange group I have 
I called to them but 
Slow ly 


were 


before mentioned. 


they made no answer. they 
and 


But one was left. the 


faded from view swallowed 
up in the night. 
form of a beautiful woman lay in the 
shadows at the feet of the butte. Her 
raven hair was spread like strands of jet 
upon the sand. She was dead. She had 
given herself as a sacrifice to the butte. 
The winds blew gently and the sands 
drifted over her, forming her shroud 

A tragedy of the desert had been en 


acted. 














Eskimos. 
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A RETURN 


DR. J. 


To look 
Alaska it is as much 


over this great country of 
an enigma to the 
topographer as to the ethnologist. | 
must tell that the line of 


Alaska is 26,000 miles in length, a thou 


you coast 
miles longer than the cirecumfer- 
ence of the earth at the equator. Alaska 
was purchased from Russia in 1867; the 
sum paid was $7,200,000. It has been 
claimed by right of discovery in 1741 by 


sand 


Vitus Behring, a commander in the Rus 
sian navy. Settlement began in Sitka in 
1784. The gross area of Alaska is 590,804 
square miles, which is equal to the com 
bined area of the twenty states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, 

setts, Connecticut, 


Vermont, Massachu- 
Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, two Virginias, the two 
Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 

The population at date of transfer to 
our government was estimated at 30,000. 
Of this, one-third were Esquimos, while 


Carolinas, Georgia, 


the remainder were supposed to be a 
mixture of Russian and natives. The 
census of 1900 gives Alaska a popula- 
tion of 63,592, of which 30,507 were 
white, 29,536 were natives, 3,507 Chi- 
nese, 265 Japs, and 158 negroes. When 
we stop to think and reason of this vast 
area containing no greater population 
than many inland towns in the central 
states ; when we consider the long, frigid 
nights of six months’ duration where in 
some parts the people live under the 
snow during the long winters with but 
little to amuse, and possibly your bed- 


fellow may be ‘‘persona non grata’’ to 
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WARD SHULTS. 


you. Your lamp may be improvised by 
bending a piece of tin can to hold some 
spattering fat with a rag for a wick; af- 
ter you have hibernated for the six long 
months, and washed your face on an av- 
erage of once every ten days and slept 
in your clothes more than half of the 
time, and when the first peep o’ day, 
say, April 15th, comes and as you dig 
your way to the surface and step outside 
to look for your shadow and settle the 
question whether you will return and 
stay six weeks or remain out, then if you 
could see yourself as others see you, 
would not the reason suggest itself why 
the eountry is so sparsely settled and 
why many go East or South to spend 
the winter? Gold does not always buy 
The 


They know of no better land, and here 


happiness. natives do not leave. 
‘ignorance is bliss,’’ and they boast of 
their long nights of revelry and ease. 
The water here, whether salt or fresh, 
is too cold at any season to take a bath 


in the open; in summer the streams are 


formed by melting snow and ice. I was 
taught to believe the old adage, ‘‘ Clean 
liness is next to godliness,’’ but since 


my visit to this country I find that dur- 
ing all my professional life I have mis- 
shown 
123 


years of age, and says that he never took 


interpreted the maxim. I was 


an old Esquimo who is said to be 


but one bath in his life and that was an 
accident, and when he came into the 
world he was greased instead of being 
washed. I once had a lady patient who, 


while she was but thirty-eight, looked to 
be sixty. 


She bathed once a day in win- 
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ter and twice a day in summer. During 
her last season on earth she soaked her- 
self so much that the skin over her body 
resembled that 


thumb while being actively engaged in 


on a Washerwoman’s 
her noble profession, so I have reversed 
the maxim and conclude that those who 
(if on that 
road) quicker than the fellow who was 


bathe to excess get to heaven 


never accused of excessive cleanliness. 

The traveler in this country encoun- 
ters many hardships. The winter may 
be unusually prolonged, when suffering 
for food old 


told me that such had happened in the 


is the result. An miner 
spring of 1894 when he and a compan- 
ion were driven by hunger to kill and 
eat a dog that had by age passed his 
After eight days 
of absolute fasting they killed the poor 


days of usefulness. 


brute and proceeded to cook its flesh. 
After boiling it for a day they found the 
meat so tough that a fork could not pen- 
etrate the gravy. 

‘Yip Lak,’’ a half-breed Esquimo, re- 
lated his terrible experience during this 
belated spring, but the dangers of any 
expedition kept the boldest within doors, 
fearing that they might fail to discern 
under the snow the narrow paths traced 
along the edges of the precipices, tie 
ravines and cliffs. Not a creature gave 
life to this white desert, reigned over by 
the Polar blasts, whose voice alone was 
sometimes heard. The sky, always gray, 
gave the ice a hue of tarnished steel. 
Now and again an Eider duck might fly 
across with impunity, thanks to the 
thick down that shelter the dreams of 
the wealthy, who little know the dan- 
gers that purchase it; but the bird—like 
the solitary Bedouin who traverses the 
sands of Africa 
heard. 


was neither seen nor 
In the torpid air, bereft of elec- 
teric resonance, the rush of its wings 
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unheard. 
What living eye could endure the spar- 
kle of that precipice hung with glitter- 


was noiseless, its joyous ery 


ing icicles, and the hard reflections from 
the snow, searcely tinted on the peaks 
by the beams of the pallid sun which 
peeped out now and then like a dying 
thing anxious to prove that it still lives? 
Many a time when a rack of gray clouds, 
driven in squadrons over the mountains 
and pine forests, hid the sky with their 
dense shroud, the earth, for lack of hea- 
venly lights, had an illumination of its 
own. Here, then, were met all of the 
majestic attributes of the eternal cold 
that the Arctic 
which the most striking is such royal si- 


reigns in region, of 
lence as absolute monarchs dwell in. 
Every condition carried to excess has 
the appearance of negation, or the stamp 
of apparent death. Here nothing showed 
The barren force of frost 
The beating of the open 
sea even did not penetrate to this silent 


a sign of life. 
ruled supreme. 


hollow, so full of sound and resonance 
during the few brief months when na- 
ture hurriedly produces the uncertain 
harvest needful to support this patient 
race. A few fir trees protruded their 
dark pyramids loaded with festoons of 
snow ; and the droop of the boughs bend- 
ing under these heavy beards gave a fin- 
ishing touch to the mourning aspect of 
the heights, where they were seen as 
black points. 

Your imagination prompts you to ex- 
pand the proportions of this amphithea- 
ter, soar up to the clouds, lose yourself 
in the caves where the walrus hide; still 
your fancy can never be equal to the 
riches, the poetry, of this Alaskan scene, 
nor can your thoughts ever be as vast 
as the ocean that bounds the land, as 
fantastic as the strange forms assumed 
by the forests, as the clouds, as the shad- 

















A MAGAZINE 
ows, the changes of light. At 
ski’’ 
quimo girl who was just passing into 
womanhood ‘“*That is 


remarkable his- 


‘* Korserf- 
the post trader pointed to an Es 


and remarked, 
Kee-ne, and she has a 
tory.”’ He seemed to be very familiar 
with her past life. He stated that nine 
years ago a wealthy gentleman and wife 
of the name of Shannon of New York 
City were stopping in the village tem- 
porarily, when the wife by some means 
acquired a fondness for Kee-ne. Before 
the couple took their departure for their 
eastern home they had arranged through 
the efforts of Mr. MeGavron (the post 
trader) for the purchase of the girl, by 
a liberal compensation to the father and 
mother of possibly $10 in silver change, 
and Kee-ne passed from the noble house 
of the Penny river Esquimo to that of 
the house of Shannon. When the trav- 
elers departed there was no weeping 
and wailing among these unfeeling sav- 
ages. The parents or remaining chil- 
dren were no more affected than if the 
virl were going for a walk. When the 
Shannons arrived in New York it was 
soon learned by their friends and ac- 
quaintances that a little Esquimo from 
the Arctie region had come to town and 
was a guest of this wealthy family. Peo- 
ple flocked to see the youngster as if she 
were a new species, or a being from the 
planet Mars, but the Shannons soon 
found that Kee-ne was more of a white 
elephant their 
The child would sit and whine 
so low that it was scarcely audible, while 
she looked constantly downward and 
frequently disregarded the calls of her 
foster-mother. 


than an Esquimo on 


hands. 


She refused food almost 
entirely,and could not be tempted by the 
most choice viands. 
was called 
perfect 


Finally a physician 
and found organ in 
eondition and failed to leave 
medicine and stated that he thought the 


every 
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warm climate of New York was unsuited 
to the girl and that she might die before 
acclimated. One old lady 
friend suggested that the girl was pin- 
ing for her parents, brothers and sisters. 
This was not the straw that broke the 
eamel’s back, but the one that nearly 
broke Mrs. Shannon’s, for here was her 
idol east down. 


becoming 


Mrs. Shannon had seen 
in her dreams hand-bills reading: ‘* Kee- 
ne (picture of her), the girl brought 
from the land of the midnight sun by a 
wealthy family of the name of Shannon 
of New York. 


with great care and no expense has been 


She has been edueated 


spared on her edueation and after grad 


uating at several eastern schools for 
young ladies, her education was given a 
finishing touch at the Southern 
inary at Stanton, Virginia. 
leading the lecture field and spreading 
the gospel to the heathen of the eastern 


states.’’ 


sem- 


She is now 


But the elements came to the relief of 
Kee-ne. During a night in the early 
part of November there fell a deep snow 
the 
first opportunity the child stole out into 
the yard and hid herself in the 


. 


and on following morning at the 
SDOW 
under some hardy plants. 
and the 
soon on the hunt. 


Soon she was 


missed whole household was 
The child ignored the 
ealls and when discovered by her foster 
mother, who attempted to take her from 
her place of hiding, she bit the hand to 
the bone that was extended to caress her. 
The doctor came to dress the wound in 
flicted by the girl. 


Norwegian groom and to him he was re 


He was driven by a 


lating the strange anties of Kee-ne. The 
driver quickly said, ‘‘Give her oil and 
dried fish, den she will blenty eat,’’ 
which was done, to the satisfaction of 
the family, and the girl was happy 
drinking oil and eating dried fish. The 


girl’s education was of necessity slow, as 
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she had no ambition to learn, and ten per 
cent. on her grades was just as satisfac 
tory to her as uinety. After six years 
of patient toil on the part of her foster- 
parents to fit her for a.sphere of useful 
ness, and the perpetual suggestions that 


she was pining for her parents and her 


parents were pining for her, led the 
Shannons to make the long journey to 
deliver their charge to her ~ ople They 


landed, they came unexpectedly, unan 


nounced ; the same hovel, the same par- 
ents, with an addition of two to the fam- 
ily. The only exhibition of her pleasure 
in reaching home was that she pulled 
slightly on the hand of her foster-father 
as they neared the hut. Good Mrs. Shan- 

at the 
demonstration of the joy of the family. 


They 


non was near hand to witness 


were squatting on the ground 


in 
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their hut The girl walked into their 
midst, stopped, looked around bewil- 
dered. The mother east a glance of rec 
ognition at her face and then at her 


vo0od clothes, and with a grunt recog- 


nized Mrs. Shannon. The father seemed 
to recognize all present at once and with- 
out rising or even smiling, broke in two 
a dried fish of which he was eating and 


he 
girl and proceeded with 


with a 
part of it to the 


hissing ‘‘Ka-ya,”’ thrust a 


his meal. Apparently Kee-ne was not 


expecting any further demonstrations, 
for she threw her beautiful hat upon the 
ground, pulled the skirt of her costly 
dress up behind and over her head and, 
clad in all of her beautiful and costly at- 
tire, she squatted on the dusty, filthy 
ground of the cabin, and lapsed into 


barbarism in the twinkling of an eye. 





The Robin's Here. 


Why does the 


woodland seem 


more bright? 


The meadow, too, more fair? 


Why 
Th 


are the 


robin’s here 


Why does 
Our child-hood 
Why 
The 


do the 


robin’s here 


We bid 


clouds all tinged with 


life's curre 
seem 


breezes softer 


him welcome to our 


light? 


it swifter flow 


more near? 


blow? 


fields 


Stern winter made so drear; 


And thank the loving Power that shields 


And 





guides him here 


T. 8. ALLISON. 
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A python that swallowed a deer By courtesy Wide World Magazine, London, Eng. 





DEER SWALLOWED BY A PYTHON. 


The following remarkable incident is imagined that one of these might be the 
taken from the Wide World magazine of cause of the swelling, and therefore shot 
London, England: the python. I then ordered one of the 

Here is a unique example of a py- beaters to cut the reptile open, and when 
thon’s voracity and unlimited capacity this was done we discovered a full-grown 
for swallowing. Concerning the photo- deer inside. The python measured just 
graph a correspondent writes: ‘‘I was under twenty feet, and the deer could 
returning from a successful shooting not have been swallowed more than an 
expedition when, close to the edge of hour, as the progress of digestion had 
the jungle, I came suddenly upon a huge not started. Fortunately I had my cam- 
python curled up asleep and very much’ era with me, and took a _ photograph 
distended. As I had missed sheep and of the great reptile before it was cut 


even calves upon various occasions, I open.’’ 


Lost. 





What is this that sends a shudder 
Sends a shudder through your frame? 
Sends a cold and icy shudder; 
And you groan as if with pain? 
And you turn about, a-groping- 
Staring mad'—You've lost the track! 
You have missed the trail, and wandered, 
And you cannot now get back! 
WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW 
























A PASSING 


C. HELEN 


These are days of hurried, busy life 
Each hour hammered 
on the burning anvil of progress rings 
warm with mighty thoughts and deeds 
of the world’s keenest intellect. Above 
and beyond all, there comes to the truly 
human heart a desire for a taste of life 


for most of us. 


without its man-made wonders—a long- 
ing for life that is lived without taxing 
human powers to the utmost to keep 
apace, and without the sham that saps 
the oil of content from the heart. Yes, 
an acquaintance with life, happy in just 
the living. 

Thirty years ago men who felt this 
longing for life with something of the 
primeval in it sought the West. Of course 
many people traveled westward for for- 
tune. Doubtless most of them did. Yet if 
the truth were known the western coun- 
try has warmed on its strong bosom and 
thrilled to rapid pulsation many a heart 
grown cold in its battle with life. 

Since the early seventies the great 
tidal wave of migration in the United 
States has moved steadily westward. 
Portions of the West that can yet lay 
claim to the name of frontier are few. 
In Northwestern Colorado the 
county of Routt, the only territory in 
Colorado deserving of the name of fron- 
tier; and, we may add, one of the most 


lies 


justly named in the whole western coun- 
try. You must spend some time in this 
county in order to know and appreciate 
it. First, because it is so large, equal 
in area to a large state, and its re 
sources are so varied. Second, the beauty 
and soul-filling peace from 
conditions there, grow upon one. Game 


resulting 





FRONTIER. 


HUGHES. 


is abundant and nature so free and lay 
ish that every human littleness departs 
in the presence of earth’s simplicity. 
The county has never had a railroad. 
and one unfailing sign of the frontier is 
the stage. But the stage routes will ere 
long give place to the railway. ‘The 
road which will open to the world the 
riches of Routt county is the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific, better known as 
the Moffat Short Line, projected by Da 
vid Moffat, the Denver capitalist. Sev 
eral routes have been surveyed through 
the county, but just which towns will get 
the proposed road no one save the offi 
The 


promoters of a great railroad are shrewd 


cials can tell, and they will not. 


men. They are not to be ‘‘held up”’ by 
simple country folk, many of whom 
have lived for years with only an ocea 
sional journey by rail. In fact, without 
great desire for any other means of 
travel than the four-horse Coneord 
stage. But no matter how simple a life 


a people may lead, when commercial in 
the 
people along the surveys of the new 


terests creep in, craft begins. So 
railway have awakened up to the import- 
ance of their land and naturally desir 
the money that might be derived from 
the the 
But the projectors of the road are not 
the benefit of 
No matter what 
the 
will pass through one of the most beau 


passage of railroad across it 


building it for certain 


towns or people. rout 
is chosen across the country, road 
tiful parts of Colorado. 

When the road is in operation ever) 
be 


one will benefited commercially. 


With a market afforded there will be a 
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rapid development of the products of 
the county. As already stated, the re 
sources are many. There are deposits of 
mineral—gold, copper, onyx beds, coal 
fields which are of greater extent than 
is a wonder- 
fully restful feeling, this thought that 


creat lie sleeping 


those of Pennsylvania. It 
stores of treasures 
neath verdure-clad hills, and life moves 
peacefully o’er them. No struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, such as_inevit- 
ably follows the development of mines, 
has ever disturbed the quiet hills. 

It is the time of a country’s childhood 
and youth. Alas, it is passing! 
Every year thousands of cattle ar 
/iriven many miles to the nearest railroad 
station and shipped to Denver and east 
ern markets. Facilities for stock-raising 
ire excellent. There are acres and acres 
of fine farming land with plenty of wa 
ter furnished by the mountain streams 
and creeks. The valley lands along the 


Yampa or Bear River are 


The 


then west across the county, finally unit- 


especially 


rich. Yampa River flows north 


ing with the Green. 
that 


has been no 


The water supply is 
But 


farming 


so good irrigation is easy 


there incentive to 


on a large seale because there has been 


no market. If the farmer chose to haul 


his produce to the nearest shipping 
point, which would be in every ease 
seventy-five or one hundred miles, the 


profit would be eaten up. Provisions of 
all sorts are freighted from the Denver 
& Rio railroad the 
Union Pacifie in Wyoming. 

Woleott, Colorado. on the Denver & 
Rio Grande road, is a common railroad 
point for Routt county. The 
mail route under one control runs from 
Woleott to Hahn’s Peak, the county seat 
of Indian fame. 


Grande and from 


stage and 


In order to appreciate 
distanees and beautiful 
But 


to imbibe and earry away something of 


the magnificent 
scenery you should make this trip. 
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the Arcadian spirit that lingers there, 
You 


will store up memories for the days that 


tarry a little among the people. 


are to come. You will feel a deeper, 
broader love for life as you sit in the old 
stage coach and wind through cafions, 
over hills, down into valleys, and across 
broad parks of fine ranch land. And 
ever in the distance, the range, where 
the cattle wander and the cowboy rides, 
is a rich blue background for your pic- 
ture. 
Fifty 
town of Yampa. 


lies 


W oleott the 
It marks the terminus 


miles from 


of a day’s stage journey. Here the peo- 
ple wait anxiously for the evening stage 
because it brings news from the outside 
world 

the mail 


new. faces, perhaps, and always 

Thirty miles below Yampa on 
the river is Steamboat Springs, the larg 
It is noted for 
Should the railroad 


est town in the county. 
its mineral springs. 
pass through the town, it will make one 
of the 
health resorts in the state. 

The the 
progress and all the attendant features 


most prominent pleasure and 


coming of railroad means 
incident to the development of a new 
country. Change is bound to stamp her 
presence here just as elsewhere. If you 
without 


the touch of the world, you will enjoy 


love nature unmolested, earth 
life as it is to-day in this portion of the 
the 
charms that endear it to the lover of the 
frontier. 


country so soon to lose many of 


In life, transition from youth 
to maturity is marked by broad, far- 
ranging as the world counteth 
So with the frontier that is pass- 
In the matter of dollars and cents 
the transition will be marked by results 
ineaiculably far-reaching. Will they 
compensate for the primal glory lost’ 
No! Not in any measure of true com- 
pensation. But progress has sounded 
her warning and the world rises to meet, 
the eall. 


valns, 
vain. 
ing. 
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In the summer home 


Mitchell's Bay. 


Here rests the ling’ring sunset on her face, 
As daylight tarries long loath to depart; 
Here rests a beauty in this quiet place, 
That holds a key to Nature’s doting heart. 


A west wind stirs her rushes to soft song, 
Which only those who know may understand; 
Belated blackbirds scold their way along, 
The curlew pipes his call along the sand. 


The shadows fall and in the waning light, 

The wild ducks flutter cross the dark’ning skies; 
Wild, frantic, free things traveling with the night 
Away to westward where their haven lies. \ 


At morn a struggling light will find its way 

Thro banked-up clouds and creep across her face; 
And new-born winds will bend ber reeds in play, 
And ducks take wing from their safe feeding place. 


At morn we'll wait for their in-coming flight, 
With hearts that know the truest of such joys; 
And eyes that feast upon the welcome sight, 
Of red-head swinging low to our decoys. 


There rests a beauty in this quiet place, 
Whether a morn, a noon or waning day: 
When sun-set I'ngers lorg upon her face, 
She’s sweet t~ know, we ‘ove her, Mitchell’s Bay 





A. P. McKISHNIE 


























Just an incident in the every-day life of the 


the mountain roads of the West 


The Last Cigar. 


Have you ever had trouble dear reader, 

Those such as come only to met! 

That fuse with the smoke of your “leader,’ 

When you think of the what might have 
been?” 

Have you ever been out with your fellows, 

On the trail of the deer and the b’ar 

And puffed, slowly puffed, with your bellows, 


At your last, lonely fragrant cigar? 


There are times when life seemeth quite 
lonely, 

Out amongst the tall sighing spruce 

When all beauties of nature seem homely 

You can chew but can’t swallow the juice 

You are awed by the tall, somber mountains, 

View the sunset, to westward, afar 

Yet it quells not the spirit’s riled fountains, 

For you're smoking your last lone cigar 


You may think of home and its pleasures, 
Of the greetings awaiting you there 

Yet you're lost to life’s rhythmic measures, 
Can see nothing but gloom and despair 


To your gun elk and blacktail have tumbled, 
You've jumped mother and cubs from their 


lair 


Yet your thoughts are most terribly jumbled, 


For you're smoking your last, lone cigar. 





traveler over a 
Photo by T. H. Elsner 


There is nothing seems right to the tracker, 
When the old pipe’s been left at the shack, 
Though he may have just lots of “terbacker” 
Stored away in the dirty camp sack 

You must pity the man in this muddle, 
Condone, in the plight that’s so dire, 

For his brain's in a terrible fuddle 

When he’s smoking his last, lone cigar 





There are terrors of trail and of jungle, 
That make one to quaver and start, 

“Buck ager that makes fingers fumble, 
Makes one feel in the throat for the heart 
But of all the terrible terrors 

Of the times of peace or of war, 
There are none that so fills man with ‘ 


As when smoking his last, lone cigar 


‘error’ 


There is something, to me, quite pathetic 
sout the man Fate finds in such plight, 

With the sunset now grown quite rrophetic, 
And the star that’s declaring the night:— 

It goes on, like all things, till ended 

And dispute it with me if you dare 

You all know the thoughts that are blended 
With man smoking his last, lone cigar. 





8. G. HURST. 











A BLIND MAN’S HUNTING TRIP. 


JEUNE HOPKINS. 


The above caption should be qualified 
by the statement that ‘‘the old man”’ is 
not blind all the time, but that he is 
subject to neuralgie spasm of the optic 
nerve, which during the attack renders 
him blind for the time being, and leaves 
him with about two-sevenths normal eye- 
sight, and in a weakened, half-frenzied 
condition for days afterward. Rest 
from business cares; change of scenery, 
with a rough-and-tumble outdoor life, 
seems to be the only panacea for this af 
fliction. 

In the latter part of the month of Au 
gust, a couple of years ago, after a siege 
for 


loved 


with neuralgia—blinding him five 


days, his wife, ‘‘that she him 


more,’’ packed his camp outfit and or- 
dered him to the hills. 
that 


grub and cooking kit, with fishing tackle 


It may be well 
to state his outfit, in addition to 
and rifle, on the side, was made up with 
horse and buggy, with a water spaniel as 
companion. — 

Here is the trip, as noted in the diary 
kept at the time. 
terest to the ‘“‘outing fiend’’ who knows 


It may be only of in- 


the country, and ean picture to himself 
the situations hinted at, and supply the 
missing links through his own exper- 
iences over the same ground. 

Aug. 29, 1904.—Left Leadville, Colo., 
for Sulphur Springs, via Robinson and 
Dillon. 
Robinson, over Fremont pass, I failed 
to find it; bumped over rocks to the 
summit; got into bog and mire on the 
other side; pulled out on railroad track 
to better Wheeler at 


If there is any wagon road to 


road : reached 


night. 


Good roads from Dillon to Sul- 





phur Springs, except last four miles of 
journey, where I was caught in a storm 
of rain, hail and wind. Small rock slides 
eame down the mountain side into the 
road through the eafon, making it dan- 
gerous and difficult for travel; reached 
Sulphur Springs on night of September 
Ist. 

Sept. 2-3-4. 
poor; no fishing. 


Baths weakening; hotels 
Bah! What's the use 
of wasting life here, when | the 
Lake? I therefore 
head west and reach Yampa September 
6th. Oh! but the big Flat Tops and 
Dome Peak look good to me. 

Sept. 7.—Hire pack horse; 
1,350 Ibs., that 
much as a flat car; leave wagon; pack to 


know 
way to Trapper’s 


vood one: 


weight will carry as 


Trapper’s Lake; arrive at noon next 


day ; very tired; rest a little; rig up fish- 


ing tackle; swish—one, two, three, four 
that’s enough trout for supper; cook 
fish; eat part of one; give the balance to 
I am stalled on fish first 
meal, but the dog likes ’em. 
Sept. 8. 


Prinee (dog 


Bed-time; Prince is barking 
on the hill, a quarter of a mile off; won- 
der what he has treed; been barking for 
the past I'll see; 
hardly; can’t see much; no use trying 
after dark; let him bark. 


hour; guess well, 
‘ Bow- 
wow—Bow-wow!’’’ Blood begins to tin- 
gle; can’t sit by fire and hear that call 
any longer; light bullseye; catch up rifle 
and climb ‘‘o’er castle rocks stupen- 
dous piled,’’ and find a small animal 
Bang; good 
‘*You fool 


Why do you make such a fuss over 
Quoth the 


curled up in a erevice, 


bye; poor Porky! (To dog) 
dog! 


a little harm!ess poreupine ?’’ 

















the mountain roads of the West 


Just an incident in the every-day life of the traveler 








over 
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The Last Cigar. 


Have vou ever had trouble dear reader, 
Those such as come only to men 

That fuse with the smoke of your “leader,” 
When you think of the have 


been?” 


might 


Have you ever been out with your fellows, 
On the trail of the deer and the b’ar, 

And puffed, slowly puffed 
At your last, 


with your bellows, 
lonely, fragrant cigar? 


There are times when life seemeth quite 
lonely, 

Out amongst the tall sighing spruce 

When all beauties of nature seem homely 

You can chew but can’t swallow the juice 

You are awed by the tall, somber mountains, 

View the sunset, to westward, afar; 

Yet it quells not the spirit’s riled fountains, 

For you're smoking your last lone cigar 

You may think of home and its pleasures, 

Of the greetings awaiting you there 

Yet you're lost to life’s rhythmic measures, 


Can see nothing but gloom and despair 


To your gun elk and blacktail have tumbled, 
You've jumped mother and cubs from their 


lair 


Yet your thoughts are most terribly jumbled, 


For you're smoking your last, lone cigar. 





There is nothing seems right to the tracker, 
When the old pipe’s been left at the shack, 
Though he may have just lots of “terbacker” 
Stored away in the dirty camp sack 

You must pity the man in this muddle, 
Condone, in the plight that’s so dire, 

For his brain's in a terrible fuddle 

When he’s smoking his last, lone cigar 


There are terrors of trail and of jungle, 
That make one to quaver and start, 

“Buck ager,’ that makes fingers fumble, 
Makes one feel in the throat for the heart 
But of all the terrible terrors 

Of the times of peace or of war, 

There are none that so fills man with “error” 
As when smoking his last, lone cigar 


There is something, to me, quite pathetic 
‘Bout the man Fate finds in such plight, 
With the sunset now grown quite rrophetic, 
And the star that’s declaring the night:— 
It goes on, like all things, till ended 

And dispute it with me if you dare— 

you all know the thoughts that are blended 
With man smoking his last, lone cigar. 


8. G. HURST. 

















A BLIND MAN’S HUNTING TRIP. 


JEUNE HOPKINS. 


The above caption should be qualified 
by the statement that ‘‘the old man’”’ is 
not blind all the time, but that he is 
subject to neuralgie spasm of the optic 
nerve, which during the attack renders 
him blind for the time being, and leaves 
him with about two-sevenths normal eye- 
sight, and in a weakened, half-frenzied 
condition for days afterward. Rest 
from business cares; change of scenery, 
with a rough-and-tumble outdoor life, 
seems to be the only panacea for this af- 
flietion. 

In the latter part of the month of Au 
gust, a couple of years ago, after a siege 
blinding him for five 


with neuralgia 


days, his wife, ‘‘that she loved him 


more,’’ packed his camp outfit and or- 
dered him to the hills. 


to state that his outfit, in 


It may be well 
addition to 
grub and cooking kit, with fishing tackle 
and rifle, on the side, was made up with 
horse and buggy, with a water spaniel as 
companion. 

Here is the trip, as noted in the diary 
kept at the time. 
terest to the ‘‘outing fiend’’ who knows 


It may be only of in- 


the country, and can picture to himself 
the situations hinted at, and supply the 
missing links through his own exper- 
iences over the same ground. 

Aug. 29, 1904.—Left Leadville, Colo., 
for Sulphur Springs, via Robinson and 
Dillon. 
Robinson, over Fremont pass, I failed 
to find it; bumped over rocks to the 
summit; got into bog and mire on the 
other side; pulled out on railroad track 
to better road; Wheeler at 
night. Good roads from Dillon to Sul- 


If there is any wagon road to 


reached 





phur Springs, except last four miles of 
journey, where I was caught in a storm 
of rain, hail and wind. Small rock slides 
came down the mountain side into the 
road through the ecafion, making it dan- 
gerous and difficult for travel; reached 
Sulphur Springs on night of September 
Ist. 

Sept. 2-3-4. 
poor; no fishing. 


-Baths weakening; hotels 
Bah! What’s the use 
of wasting life here, when I know the 
Lake? I 
head west and reach Yampa September 
6th. Oh! but the big Flat Tops and 


Dome Peak look good to me. 


way to Trapper’s therefore 


Sept. 7.—Hire pack horse; good one; 
weight 1,350 that 


much as a flat car; leave wagon; pack to 


lbs., will carry as 


Trapper’s Lake; arrive at noon next 
day ; very tired; rest a little; rig up fish- 
ing tackle; swish—one, two, three, four 

that’s enough trout for supper; cook 
fish ; eat part of one; give the balance to 
Prinee (dog); I am stalled on fish first 
meal, but the dog likes ’em. 

Sept. 8.—Bed-time; Prince is barking 
on the hill, a quarter of a mile off; won- 
der what he has treed; been barking for 
the past I'll see; 


hardly; can’t see much; no use trying 


hour; guess well, 


let him bark. . **Bow- 


wow—Bow-wow !’’ 


after dark; 
Blood begins to tin- 
gle; can’t sit by fire and hear that call 
any longer; light bullseye; catch up rifle 
and climb ‘‘o’er castle rocks stupen- 
dous piled,’’ and find a small animal 
curled up in a Bang; good- 
‘*You fool 
Why do you make such a fuss over 
Quoth the 


erevice. 
bye; poor Porky! (To dog) 
dog! 


a little harmless poreupine ?”’ 
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dog, ‘‘Why did he stick all these quills 
in my nose? I didn’t mean to hurt 
him.”’ 

Sept. 9.—Am feeling pretty well, and 
in good spirits; but have neither 
strength nor appetite; eyes are, improv 
ing. Breakfast, flapjacks and _ coffee; 
don’t want any fish, but dog does not 
relish flapjacks, so I take a look at the 
trout family. Catch four in five min- 
utes; that’s too easy; give them a 
chance; if they can get off the hook be- 
fore tiring out, let ’em go; if not, sizzle; 
eatch twelve fine ones and quit. Horses 
hear some shooting on opposite side of 
lake; get gay; Roudy breaks loose; sen- 
tence him to hopples in addition to rope. 

Sept. 10.—Pack up and start for Lost 
Lake; get within half-mile of it; Jumbo 
(pack horse) tramps on Roudy’s heels; 
pulls a shoe. I intended going from Lost 
Lake through Picket-pin Park to Sand 
Peak, so this mishap sets my plans 
awry. 

Sept. 11.—Retrace my steps, and go 
to Sam Himes’. (Sam is a royal host, so 
I don’t mind). Get one of the boys to 
re-set the shoe, and hit the old trail. The 
trail is overgrown with grass and I miss 
it and get tangled up in the breaks 
around Sand Peak; lose an hour getting 
out; want to camp on my old ground 
some two miles west of the peak. Get 
there after dark; can’t find the water; 
drink a can of tomatoes; go to bed. 

Sept. 12.—F ind camp yround and wa- 
ter within 100 yards of where I slept. 
Pitch my tent in a clump of red spruce 

delightful spot—good shelter; plenty 
of wood; pure water; luxuriant grass; 
in fact, a haven of rest—a heaven on 
earth. 

Sept. 13.—Up early; good bed 
spruce boughs and deer hair mattress; 


slept well; breakfast on flapjacks, ham 
and coffee; fry trout for Prince. Old 
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Jumbo breaks loose—Great Scott! if the 
horses get away I am done for. Salt 
Rowdy and trick the old horse without 
much trouble; good. I like to see a camp 
nicely arranged, so I put in my time, 
building a table, a couple of seats, and 
then display my canned goods in the 
most attractive manner by stacking them 
up on the table. Let’s see; nothing else 
to attend to, guess I’ll smoke: where’s 
my pipe? Oh! here it is, in my mouth; 
must have forgotten to remove it when 
I went to bed last night. Rest for two 
hours; what shall I do next? Can’t 
hunt deer, for the season is not yet open; 
can’t see well enough to shoot grouse. 
Well, I will pick some gooseberries; fin- 
est you ever saw. 

Sept. 14.—Good morning, Mr. Sun- 
rise; beat you a half-hour; breakfast on 
the old reliable flaps and coffee; fry 
some trout for Prince; he eats’em; I 
ean’t. The day is fine; what shall I do 
to put in the time? Oh, there are those 
gooseberries; [’ll pick them over and 
preserve them; (after two hours) te- 
dious work; must be awful job for a 
woman, with a baby in her arms. 4 p. 
m.—There, that’s done: preserves look 
nice; wonder if they’re good; take them 
home; if wife eats them, they are good; 
if she gives them to neighbors, they’re 
bad. 5 p. m.—Good evening for deer; 
have heard one for last ten minutes in 
the brush; guess I’ll take a look at it; 
glanee at my rifle; Prinee wags his tail, 
and looks at me; then, ‘‘that small, soft 
voice came whispering in my ear.’ 

Sept. 15.—Started out at day-break 
without breakfast; tramped around till 
noon; tired and hungry ; have routed up 
several deer, but find that the accommo 
dation of my eyes is so defective that | 
ean't follow their movements for an in- 
stant—the second jump and they seem 
to vanish. May as well return to camp; 








ow ae 
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let’s see! Where am I? Great Scott! 
three miles northwest of camp, and 
tired out. Have some peanuts, but no 
water; peanuts won’t slip without wa- 
ter. Lie down and rest; it begins to 
rain; I get up and travel a ways; lie 
down again, and repeat this a dozen 
times before reaching camp, where I ar- 
rive after some three hours’ struggle; 
tumble into bed, utterly exhausted ; drop 
into a deep sleep, and only awaken after 
an hour. Get up; cook supper; make 
coffee—strong enough to float a rock— 
drink two pints; feel better; take care of 
horses; go to bed early ; too tired and too 
much coffee to sleep; toss about until 
near morning. 

Sept. 16.—Start out at daybreak, sore 
and lame from yesterday’s tramp. 
Espied through rifle telescope a small 
buck’s head behind some bushes; bang; 
missed ; shot a grouse on return to camp ; 
cooked it for Prinee—have uo appetite 
for fresh meat. Bed-time; expected a 
party from Himes’, but they haven't 
shown up; getting mighty lonesome 
about the woods. 

Sept. 17.—Out at daybreak; no luck; 
dog seems disgusted; came up to me (I 
was sitting down) and squatting on his 
haunches, eyed me pitifully for a min- 
ute, and seemed to say, ‘‘ What the devil 
is the matter with you, anyway? We 
have been hunting for three days, and 
one grouse is the whole score; I have 
eaten that, and all the trout we brought 
along, and now am starving for buck 
fat. We have routed out plenty of bucks 
but you don’t shoot; are you out of am- 
munition? Won’t the old gun work? 
You never served me this way before.’ 

I wearily returned to camp, and put 
in the day the best I could. An hour be- 
fore sundown the dog began frisking 
about as much as to say, ‘‘ Don’t be dis- 
couraged, let’s try again.’’ The even 
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ing was cloudy; I was too much dis- 
heartened to go far, so went to the creek, 
a half-mile distant, to watch for deer 
that might come down to water; none 
came; it rained; I got soaking wet, and 
started back to camp at dark. I missed 
the trail in the dark but kept a bee-line 
for camp. After going about the right 
distance I came to a belt of heavy green 
spruce, but no camp. I told the dog te 
go ahead and find the camp. Ile started 
on the bee-line, aforesaid, with me at 
his heels. In a minute he led me into a 
bog-hole full of dead timber and brush; 
1 backed out, swearing some (but not 
enough to light up the landscape, how- 
ever), and with nothing worse than 
barked shins and ruffled temper, began 
to cogitate. What’s the sense in a blind 
man trying to hunt, anyway. But, then; 
nobody could find a dark camp, in a 
dark woods, on a pitch-dark night; good 
eyes could do nothing in such a ease; 
common sense dictates that a man should 
not try, but rather wait for daylight. | 
will pick my way to dry ground; build 
up a fire, and lie out the night. I worked 
my way around the bog, and willows, 
not over seventy-five yards, and stum- 
bled right into my own camp; good 
night. 

Sept. 18—Waked up at daybreak, 
tired and discouraged; Prince is trying 
to get me out of bed. ‘‘Get away, you 
fool dog! I am not going out this morn- 
ing; too sore and tired from last night’s 
tumbles.’”’ ‘‘You will, though!’’ quoth 
the dog; ‘‘there’s a deer almost in camp; 
get your gun; do you want me to drive 
that doe out of camp?’’ I am up, and 
out, in a jiffy; there may be a buck 
about. Take a long jaunt towards Sand 
Peak, but without reward. Saw two 
men in the afternoon. Well! ‘That’s 
some relief from the monotony and lone 
someness of these woods. 
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Sept. 19. 
Trapper’s Lake; pass the camp of Chief 
Warden Gorden, on Shell Creek: get a 


Break camp and start for 


cup of coffee and a cheery word, and 
pass on; camp above Ilimes’, on White 
River. 


Sept. 20.—Prinee awakens me at day- 


break. ‘‘We are still in the game coun- 
try, he seemed to say; ‘‘let’s go hunt- 
ing.’’ <A short distance up in the hills 


to the north I jump a three-point buek. 
He runs behind a thin clump of trees; I 
fix my poor old eyes on the other side 
and watch for him to come out. There! 
Bang! same old trick; I 
Go to the 
fired; no 


He vanishes; 
ean’t follow his movements. 
spot where he was when | 
buck, no signs that he is wounded. Don’t 
see how I could have missed him; never 
missed a shot like that before; held the 
gun fair; don’t believe I did miss him. 
Prince would not take the track, so I 
started towards camp; thinking gloomy 
All at onee it struck me that 


the dog didn’t follow tracks, but scents: 


thoughts. 


so I took him on a course parallel to the 
one the deer went (to the leeward side), 
and in a short distance his nose went up 
and his tail out, in a professional poise, 
that always thrills the heart of a hunter. 
The dog followed the scent, and I fol- 
lowed the dog. over down timber, rocks, 
brush and grass; making noise enough 
to seare everything out of the country, 
had hundred 
yards, when Prince bounded ahead, 


until we gone about a 
and 
the next instant was jumping back and 
forth over the body of a dead buck. | 
joined with the do» 


hands and eels 
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brated my victory in an Indian war 
dance around the game. 

I packed into Trapper’s Lake that day 
and did some fishing. My appetite was 
getting better; but, as I was sans salt, 
sugar, bacon and butter, I did not en- 
joy any thing I had to eat. 

Sept. 22. 
leaked 


through. 


Rained hard all day; cabin 
like a sieve; camp outfit soaked 
Next day clear and pleasant; 
finished eatching my limit of trout. 
Sept. 24.—Packed over the Big Flat 
Top to Mr. Hutchinson’s ranch, where I 
In Mr. H.’s absence 
I made myself at home in the barn and 
next morning drove to Yampa for 
breakfast. [ had fasting for 
twenty-four hours, and ordered break- 
fast 


had left my buggy. 


been 
in no uncertain terms. I ate a big 
fried and 
thing else in sight, drank three cups of 


beefsteak, two eggs, every- 
coffee, and then quit, hungry. 

Rain and sunshine mark the usual an- 
noyances and pleasures of an outing in 
September; but barring mud and bad 
roads, the trip was one of the most en- 
joyable that I have ever made, although 
alone all the I reached 
home on the afternoon of the 28th. 

‘*Hello, old man! 
ing well. Had a good time? Tell us 
it.’ ‘*‘Yep! But wait a little. 
I’ve brought back a Routt county appe- 
tite, and attend to the 
first.’’ If you have lost your 


| was time. 


Look- 


Back again! 
about 


must animal 
Moral : 
appetite, hunt for it; if you find it in 
the woods it will remain a long time in 


your possession. 

















c. 


Crested Butte mountain is one of the 
numerous high mountains in Gunnison 
county, Colorado, with an elevation of 
12,172 feet. To reach the top of the 
cone, as it is usually called, one has to 
ascend from the vorthern side. The tim- 
ber on this exposure is very dense, prac- 
tically the whole distance from the base 
of the mountain to within 500 feet of 
the cone, where one merges into a basin 
covered with grass and various timber- 
One will also notice that 
the flowers are much shorter at this al- 
titude than their brothers and sisters at 
the lower elevations. 


line flowers. 


Their colors are 
much richer and one cannot help but 
stop and admire their beauty. Fresh 
signs of deer tracks can be seen almost 
any time of the year except in the ex- 
treme snowy months of January, Febru- 
ary and March. It is sad to think that 
splendid that have 
roamed the mountains in peace for so 
many years, are fast following in the 
steps of the buffalo and elk. 

I finally reached the basin after two 
hours’ hard traveling 
down trees, slide rock 


these creatures, 


over dead and 
and very dense 
undergrowth, making it almost impossi- 
ble to ascend at times. In the more open 
places, and on the slide rock formation, 
my horse would slide for several feet at 
a time. More than once he would have 
gone down perhaps several hundred feet 
had I not held tightly to the rope around 
his neck. 

I left my horse to graze in the basin 
while I climbed to the cone, taking with 
me a eamera, tripod, field-glass, note- 
book and a small lunch in my pocket. It 


CLIMBING A COLORADO MOUNTAIN. 
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dia not take me long to reach the top, 
where I could see for many miles in va- 
rious directions, the Continental divide 
to the north, while to the northeast lay 
Poverty and Washington gulches, with 
their numerous but beautiful small lakes. 
While looking to the west my eyes fell 
on the noted mining town of Crested 
Butte, with its two long rows of coke 
ovens, numbering 154 in all, burning full 
blast the year round, and the steep hills 
with scattered clumps of evergreen trees 
which have escaped the frequent fires of 
the past twenty-five or thirty years since 


the white man invaded the region. The 
numerous prospect and mining holes 
which dot the side hills like so many 


gopher holes presents a very character 
istic sight of a mining vicinity, espe- 
cially from a high point, indicating at 
the same time the prosperity of the re- 
gion. Turning to the south and south- 
east, one can see the broad, fertile val 
ley of Crested Butte, where 
small streams join hands and form the 
Gunnison river. 


several 


But what impressed me as being truly 
great and marvelous was the number and 
variety of beautiful mountain flowers 
that appeared to grow so luxuriantly in 
this region of ice and snow. They 
seemed to have sprung into existence as 
soon as the snow exposed a particle of 
earth, and it was not an uncommon sight 
brilliant and 


beautiful wild flowers blooming but a 


to see some of the most 


few feet away from the borders of snow. 
Most of the flowers found at a high alti 
tude of the alpine flora are never seen 
on the slopes of the lower altitudes. 








Slide rock, showing strips of snow July 17, 

After I had spent an hour in taking 
a panorama of the surrounding country 
and writing a few notes, I ate my lunch 
1 could 


see him from the peak, and knowing he 


and started back to my horse. 


was perfectly safe, took my time on the 
return trip, having to pass over very 
rough granite rock outcropping in 
ledges, and almost precipitous in places, 
but I finally managed to reach my horse 
safely. I rode across the basin to the 
southwestern edge, where the slope was 
steep and of a slide rock formation. On 
this side of the mountain the rock was 
more of a limestone, disintegrating rap- 
idly into a fine clay soil. Every time I 
stepped down into it I would slide sev- 
eral feet. 
well covered with evergreen trees, which 
helped to a great extent to hold the soil 
in place. I this 


The slope was steep but fairly 


started down steep 
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slope, thinking | would be able to reach 
the base of the mountain. I commented 
to myself that it was bad enough to go 
down, but felt sure one could not lead 
I did not think at the 


time I would have to retrace my steps 


a horse up again 


While going down 
fifteen to 
twenty feet at a time and at other times 
1 was compelled to 


within two hours. 


my horse would slide from 
make him jump 
ledges from four to six feet high. After 
descending to within 400 feet of the base 
| found out, to my sorrow, I could not 
go down any farther as the slope broke 
off abruptly, and the remaining 400 feet 
was precipitous walls, utterly impossible 
for any one to descend, even on foot; so 
the only thing I could do was to return 
to the top again. 

On my way back I noticed there was 
a erevice or gully in the slope to the 
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Crested Butte Mountain. 


southeast, and, thinking perhaps this 
would bring me down to the base, I led 
the horse down into it and so on through 
the enclosing walls to a point about 600 
feet from the mouth, where the aperture 
was so narrow that my horse could not 
get through. I investigated beyond this 
point and decided if I could only get 
my horse past this narrow point I would 
be able to reach the base of the mountain 
by sliding him in three places from fif 
teen to twenty feet; but the rock was 
practically smooth and would not dam- 
age him much. I next gathered rock and 
piled them up very carefully at the nar- 
row point in the crevice, but after I had 
worked for almost an hour decided when 
the horse should step on this pile of rock 
it might give way and my horse would 
surely get caught between the narrow 
I finally coneluded to return to 
the top and descend the same way I had 
ascended. 


walls. 


The return trip up the steep slope was 
extremely hard for various reasons—my 
horse was tired, saying nothing of my- 
self. I could not walk over twenty feet 
before I would have to sit down and 
rest. I arrived at the basin again by 
4:45, the trip from the basin to the pre- 
cipitous walls and return taking me four 
hours. There was no water to be found 
anywhere, but I discovered some snow 
in a erevice, so, by building a fire, and 
with the aid of a pocket tin cup I man- 





aged to melt it for drinking water. Then 
I rested for half an hour and started 
down the north side of the mountain, the 
same way I came up. The return trip 
was uneventful, except that my horse 
fell onee, sliding at the same time over 
twenty feet, but lodged against a red fir 
tree and was soon on his feet again, none 
the worse for the fall. I 
the more gentle slope of the mountain, 


soon reached 
and once over the slide rock formation 
made rapid the hotel 
again by 6:30, very tired but feeling 


time, reaching 


well repaid for my exertions. 








A rough trail. 




















Young Innocence—Showing two fawns photographed almost 
accidentally in their native home (Rio Blanco County, Colo.) 
by Chas. Schiele. 

















Three hours toward Las Cruces from 
the X-bar ranch a team of scrubby cow 
ponies, not well mated, pulled a cum- 
bersome ‘‘prairie schooner’’ across the 
dreary waste of a New Mexico desert, 
zig-zagging in and out among the mes- 
quite bushes and 
holes, until the trail they left looked as 
though monster serpent had 
marked out a winding path across the 
trackless plains. 


yawning prairie dog 


some 


The sun beat down with fearful, pene- 
trating rays upon the parched earth and 
rose again scorching, withering 
beans, dry and 
withered, fell to the ground, while even 
the prairie grass was burned to a brown 
erisp. Not a breath of air stirred—not 
even a cloud rose on the horizon to give 
hope of a brief respite from the tortur- 
ing glare, nothing, nothing but the stifl- 
ing, burning heat. 

To the tired, distorted brain of the 
man in the wagon, it seemed as though 
he were being drawn through a red hot 
furnace—a myriad of red faced, grin- 
ning imps flew around him; he fought 
at them wildly with his left hand, while 
instinetively his right sought his hip 
pocket. The reins slipped through his 
nerveless fingers and then—he gasped 
for breath, and struggled grimly for the 
mastery of himself. Despite the heat he 
urged the team incessantly, and to him- 
self cursed them roundly for their slow 


in a 


maize. The mesquite 





ness. 
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The man was not alone. The wagon 


box had been made into a bed upon 
which lay the pale and wasted form of a 


The bed had 


above the side boards, and the side flaps 


woman. been built up 
of the wagon cover slightly raised, seem- 
ingly to invite some stray breath of air. 
The woman though she slept, tossed and 
moaned in the delirium of fever. The 
man looked at her often and anxiously, 
and between his curses, prayed as best 
he knew that she might live. 

As he looked at her, thoughts of the 
past came to him like an unwelcome visi- 
tor, even though he strove to keep his 
mind on other things. He saw her as 
she had looked two years ago when he 
had gone back to the old home to claim 
her for his own, she who had waited for 
him patiently through his years of reck- 
less living on the plains. How young. 
and pretty she had been then, how un- 
questioningly had she put her trust in 
him, and how bravely, with her true 
southern spirit, had she gone with him 
to share his wild life. But away from 
the old home, away from the old com- 
panionships, her cheeks grew pale, her 
eyes lost their brightness, her step its 
buoyancy. The grim unending solitude 
of the prairie, the continual bellowing 
of the herd, the mournful howl] of the 
coyote, the terrible isolation of it all 
was maddening to her, although she bore 
it silently and bravely. Under the heat 
of the prairie sun she had seemed to 
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wither and fade. It had not been the 
work of a day or a month, but a gradual 
falling away. Slow as had been the 
change, Jim, busy with the cares of the 
ranch and growing herd, had noticed it. 
Many times had he told himself she was 
not for the life of the plains, and as soon 
as the spring work was over, he thought, 
he would give it all up and take her 
back again to the life for which she 
longed. All these years had he ridden 
over the plains, a song in his heart, 
taking alike the stormy nights and the 
hot blistering days, until its wild free 
life had grown to be a part of him. But 
how gladly would he have given it all up 
for her, if he had only known, and he 
cursed at himself over and over again 
when he thought that he had waited 
till it was too late. He had one hope 
left—if he could only reach Cruces, Doe 
Knight might yet pull her through. 

And so, these thoughts crowding 
themselves upon him, worn with many 
sleepless nights of care for the sick 
woman, and by the still more tiresome 
days of journey across the plains, the 
man fell asleep. Perhaps he slept an 
hour, when suddenly he was awakened 
by a loud halloo. A big rawboned cow- 
boy had stopped his horse by the side of 
the wagon and was eyeing him curiously. 

‘*Reckon I must a ben sleepin’,’’ said 
the man, recovering from his surprise. 

‘*’Pears like it,’’ answered the 
stranger. ‘‘Ain’t very safe though, 
sleepin’ round these here parts now. 
’Paches gittin’ too blame familiar. Got 
any water?’’ 

‘Shore, keg full yander—help your- 
self,’’ he advised, clambering down from 
the wagon and handing the stranger a 
tin cup. 

‘*Which way’d ye come from?’’ he 
asked nervously. 








‘*Ben down to Cruces for a spell.’’ 

The man of the wagon was evidently 
assured by the answer, for he took out -f- 
a plug of tobacco, and before taking a 
chew himself offered it to the stranger. 

The cowboy was carelessly tightening 
his cinch, preparatory to resuming his 
journey, when he chanced to look at the 
tired team of the traveler. He stopped 
abruptly and asked, ‘‘Whar in hell’d 
you git that pinto hoss?’’ 

‘*Bought him back yonder at the X- 
bar,’’ same the slow, nervous answer. 

‘*Yer lie,’’ hotly rejoined the other. 
‘Yer stole = 

He did not finish for he suddenly 
found himself looking down the barrel 
of.a big Colts’ .45. He did not move, 
for when he looked into the little steel- 
gray eyes of his captor he knew he 
meant business. 





The man of the wagon was small of 
stature, with a stubby, unkempt red 
beard which did not add to his general 
appearance. He was dressed in cow- 
boy fashion, like the other, except that 
he had laid aside his leather breeches 
for the wagon journey. There was 
nothing notable about his appearance, 
but he had a determined look about him 
which brooked no interference. Yet he 
talked nervously as though he knew not 
what to say nor how to say it. 

‘*T ain’t a hoss thief by perfesshun, 
but I stole that air pinto hoss. There’s 
a little woman yonder in the wagon 
that’s all the world to me. Well, she’s 
pretty near gone,’’ he choked out, ‘‘and 
I’m trying to get her to Cruces to a doc- 
tor. About three mile this side of the 
X-bar one of my hosses plays out, and I 
just had to have another hoss. I had 
no time to ride back to the ranch, so 
when I come across this here pinto hoss, 
an’ seein’ harness marks on him, I took 
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him. When they find it out back there 
they’ll be hot on my 
**it 
hard to follow.”’ 


trail, an’,’’ he 
a trail that’s 


He motioned towards 


ended slowly, isn’t 
the wagon, that the cowboy might look 
for himself. 

Now amongst his own, Sam Purdy, 
this big brawny man of the plains was 
known as a dare devil sort of a fellow, 
the leader of any wild escapade, quick 
with the gun. 
But there was one weak spot in Sam’s 
impulsive character, and _ that 
He would fight all day for 
what he thought was right, or even for 
the fun of it, but 


smiles or tears he was as helpless as a 


to quarrel and quicker 


was 
woman. 


before a woman’s 


new-born babe. So when he looked at 
the sunken, pallid face of the woman, 
his heart went out to the 
trouble. 


man in his 
While the cowboy was looking silently 
husband had _ been 
sweeping the prairie with a pair of field 
Far back to the north over the 
road he had come, he saw a little cloud 
of dust. He touched the cowboy on the 
arm. 

**Tt’s all 
comin.’”’ 

The cowboy held out his hand and 
Jim took it awkwardly. 

‘*Pard,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been a 
thoughtless sort of a cuss all my life, 
and I ain’t never been known for good- 
ness nor nothin’ of that sort, but I’m 
goin’ to see you through with this if it 
takes the hide off.’’ 

Each looked to his gun and then they 
took up their stand at the end of the 
wagon. They had not long to wait, for 
the bunch of cowboys, in sight of the 
wagon, were riding at a terrific pace. 

**They’s two on ’em, boys,’’ yelled the 
leader as they rode down upon the 
wagon. ‘‘Circle out thar and don’t give 


at the woman, her 
classes. 
said, 


up,’ he ‘‘they’re 


OF 
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Then sud- 


‘em no chanst ter git away.’ 
denly he brought his horse to a stand- 
still. 

‘‘Wal by the great guns, ef it ain’t 
Sam Purdy,’’ he ejaculated. 

“°F en, 


you uns doin’ here?’’ 


it’s me,’’ said Sam. ‘‘ What 
‘*Tooxin’ fer the owner of that wagon 


there, which same took up with the 
X-bar pinto hoss this mornin’.’’ 
‘*This here’s the feller,’’ Sam calmly 


At 


expressions of 


rejoined, pointing to Jim. this he 


was greeted by various 
satisfaction. 
‘*But,’’ 


hoss what’s stole don’t amount to much 


he continued, ‘‘beins as the 


anyway, I’m willin’ ter pay for it, if 


you fellers will let the stranger go on 


about his business.’’ 
‘* "Tain’t so much the horse we cares 
about, but if you think we’re goin’ to 
ride all mornin’ after a coyote of a hoss 
thief, and then lay down on a bluff, why 
you lose your alsi.’’ 

By this time they were all out of the 
saddle, and throwing the reins over the 
heads of their ponies, they started for 
the wagon. 

They had not reckoned on the stand 
Sam Purdy would take, but in truth 
they had no time to think it over, for he 
blocked their way, defiant and resolute. 
Jim, no less determined, stood by the 
side of his new found friend, fingering 
the triggers of two big Colts. It 


may 
have been because they knew Sam 
Purdy, but whatever it was, when he 


talk 


marked silence. 


started to they listened with 

‘*Fellers,’’ he sald, ‘*there’s some of 
you here what I’ve stood with on guard 
through many a dark night, and pulled 
out of many a tough serape with, but 
don’t pull no guns, fer it’ll save a heap 
of trouble. I ain’t takin’ up with no 
hoss thief no more than any of the rest 
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of you, but I maintains as how this here 
feller only done what any of the rest of 
us what calls ourself a man would do 
under the same circumstances. — Fellers, 
they’s a little woman over yander what’s 
just about ready to pass over the range, 
the same bein’ the wife of this here 
stranger. He’s been tryin’ ter git her 
to Cruces to a doctor, but he plays in 
hard luck back yonder at the X-bar, one 
of his hosses givin’ plum out, so he’s 
just nacherlly *bliged to take up with 
the pinto cayuse.’’ 

Whether it was a temerity in brooking 
the unerring aim of Sam, or that he had 
awakened the good in their big strong 
hearts, or both, they had experienced a 
change of purpose, and their hands 
dropped to their side. 

**Come and see for yourselves,’’ Sam 
continued, walking round to the side of 
the wagon and raising the flap for them. 

They filed silently by, one by one, and 
looked into the drawn, pinched face of 
the suffering woman. 

‘*Boys,’’ said one, ‘“‘I reckon Sam’s 
sum right about this here business, an’ 
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“Boy s,”’ said one, “I reckon Sam's cum right 
business, so we'd better be hikin’ back.” 
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this pore devil’s got trouble enough 
without us bringin’ him any more, so we 
better be hikin’ back. Goin’ with us, 
Sam ?”’ 

‘*‘Naw—dauess I'll see ’em through to 
Cruces. Reckon I'll be along about to- 
morrer night.”’ 

It was not far into the night when 
Sam hustled Doe Knight away from a 
big game of ‘‘draw’’ down at the Last 
Chance, but even then it was too late, 
for the soul of the woman had passed 
from the wild prairies out into the 
peaceful valleys of everlasting sunshine 
and flowers. 

The two men of the plains, the gruff 
red-whiskered little man and _ the big- 
hearted cowboy who had been his friend, 
wept together at the grave of the 
woman. To each had been shown the 
brave, strong heart of the other. 

When Sam started back to the X-bar 
the man who he had _ befriended 
brokenly tried to thank him, and pressed 
into his hand a small locket of gold that 
had belonged to the woman who had 


been so much to him. 


this here 
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‘‘Don’t mention it, pard,’’ said Sam, 


‘** "twan’t much to do nohow.’’ Then he 
rode off to the north, leading a pinto 
horse. 

PART II. 


The reign of terror in Chaves county 
had been long and‘supreme. The man 
with the gun had dominated, and had 
left in his wake a trail of blood. But of 
late years there had drifted in a popula- 
tion from further east who liked 
this uncertain state of affairs, and the 
edict had gone forth that the law must 
be upheld and the bad man must go. An 
organization was formed which was 
termed ‘‘The Law and Order League.’ 
It was the first step of civilization up the 
And why, it 
argued should Roswell not emerge from 


not 


vale of the Pecos. was 


the power of the lawless element and 
assert herself? The idea that it was 


merely a cow camp should be repudi- 
ated. Many families had settled within 
the folds of its protecting wing of late, 
and the league pointed with pride to 
the fact that Roswell boasted the only 
paper from El Paso to Vegas. The edi- 


tor, a young man from Kansas, had 
strange and flighty notions about the 
way justice was meted out in that 
vicinity, which views he periodically in- 
serted in the columns of his paper. He 


never seemed to take to guns and such 
trash, except upon one occasion when a 
boisterous bunch from the Diamond A 
outfit bore down on his shanty, stacked 
the furniture generally, and wound up 
by making him ‘‘hot-foot’’ quite a spell 
to their satisfaction. After 
that, only when the roundups were busy 
far out on the plains and the chances 
were slim of the sheet reaching them, 


could he be induced to print any stuff 
for the league. 
Whatever weight his 


complete 


editorials 


may 
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have had upon the populace in general 
is a doubtful proposition, but when the 
reform movement started in earnest, he 
shouldered as much of the credit as he 


eould, and remembering his wrongs, 
fought for it earnestly. 
Perhaps the one incident, however, 


which really started the ‘‘stampede,’’ as 
Cap. Jenkins called it, was when a cou- 
ple of high-flyers from the Circle 
Diamond outfit crawled onto their 
horses, as was their wont, and relieved 
themselves of their enthusiasm by tear- 
ing up and down the street and painting 
everything in their vicinity a_ large 
Even this little incident 
might have passed by as nothing of un- 
usual importance, had they not endeav- 
deal 


shoot up the newly erected residence of 


erimson hue. 


ored, with a good of success, to 
one Gabe Thomas, a recent acquisition 
from Missouri. Now there was in the 
Thomas household at this time a new ar- 
rival, being but a few weeks of age and 
enjoying the further distinction of be- 
ing the first white child born in Chaves 
eounty, so Mr. Thomas was justly proud 
of his offspring. The gentlemen of the 
Cirele Diamond had not 
these things, nor the 


reckoned on 
irascible disposi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas, for when a bullet 
from their guns found its way danger- 
ously near the head of the aforesaid in- 
fant, Mr. Thomas suddenly appeared at 
Win- 
kingdom 
the 
whereforeness of their warm and tender 
reception. 

After this the reform movement was 
Mr. 


supporters. 


the door of his residence with a 
to the 


as asking 


chester and sent them 
come, without so much 


Thomas 
The 
league, after discussing various methods 
and means, decided the best course to 
pursue was to elect a vigorous sheriff 
who could and would uphold the laws. 


agitated vigorously, and 


was one of its chief 
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There was nothing strange about this de- 
cision, for it was very logical, but it was 
more than some could understand just 
why they decided upon Jim Barr for the 
eandidate. During the five years he 
had been a resident of the camp he had 
done nothing remarkably brave, noth- 
ing which could recommend him as a 
man who could fill the office of sheriff of 
a community as essentially wild as this. 

Perhaps his very peaceableness had 
been the cause of them making him their 
choice. He was certainly not a prepos- 
sessing looking man, being short, with 
legs bowed by a life in the saddle. He 
had little steel gray eyes that looked out 
from beneath seraggy brows, and his 
beard was stubby, unkempt and red. He 
had never’ made many friends, but it 
eould not be said of him that he had 
made enemies. He seldom entered into 
conversation even with those whom he 
knew best, and it might be said of him 
that he never spoke to any one unless 
first spoken to. 

This, then, was the man who had been 
chosen to represent the Law and Order 
League. When he was first spoken of 
as a candidate, he fought it, but in spite 
of his opposition was nominated. 

When election day came the roundups 
were too far away and too busy to allow 
many of the punchers to get to town to 
vote, so Barr was elected sheriff by a 
large majority. 

He was not the man to boast, but it 
was plain to be seen that he was proud 
of his election. The next morning when 
he issued forth and was greeted on all 
sides by congratulations there was just 
the shadow of a strut in his walk. He 
seemed to realize that in him lay the 
hopes of a prosperous and rising com- 
munity. 

After the election Roswell settled 
down to a life of peacefulness and quiet. 
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The new machinery of the law ran along 
smoothly enough for a while. Then, the 
fall work done, the roundups began 
drifting in. The Diamond A’s came 
first, and the machinery received a se- 
vere jolt. But when the Turkey Tracks 
and the V-bars both came in a single 
week, the camp again took on its old 
time hilarity. Many of the League be- 
gan to wear a troubled expression, for it 
was sadly apparent their new sheriff had 
no terrors for these wild men of the 
plains. Still they clung to him as their 
last hope. 

Then one night in a mixup at the 
Red Front a puncher from Sumner put 
a monte dealer to the bad, and made his 
‘*vet away.’’ True, the sheriff had 
saddled up and followed him, but, to- 
wards sunset of the second day he came 
back, his horse showing the effects of 
hard riding. But he did not bring his 
man. He had no explanations to make, 
no apologies to offer. 

From that time on even what little 
faith his party had in him was visibly 
and deeply shaken. And when the sea- 
son of outlawry continued, nearly every 
night brought its shooting scrape and 
still the offenders went unpunished, 
things looked bad for the sheriff. So it 
came about that the opinion got abroad 
in the camp that Jim Barr was a coward. 
Intuitively he seemed to know the feel- 
ings of the people towards him, but if 
their opinion made any material differ- 
ence to him he showed no sign of it. If 
anything, he carried himself straighter 
than before, avoided people more and 
talked less. 

The climax came early one morning 
when a bad man from Seven Rivers 
started trouble in the Legal Tender 
saloon and made things hilariously rapid 


for a short space of time. When the 
smoke had cleared away it was found 











that the Legal Tender was pretty much 
demoralized and that the bar-keep and 
Long Sam, a faro dealer, were laid out 
for keeps, while the perpetrator of the 
excitement was riding swiftly back to- 
ward Seven Rivers, from whence he had 


come but yesterday, seeking this same 
diversion which he had found. 

No one informed the sheriff officially 
of the little incident, for they had long 
since failed to rely on him. He _ just 
simply heard of it. He went down to 
the Legal Tender, looked over the wreck 
and inquired the particulars. 

Searcely half a dozen saw him when 
he started after his man, but they no- 
ticed a set look about his jaw that told 
of a determination 
They knew he would 
empty-handed. 

At the head of South Spring he 
struck the trail. He noted how the fu- 
gitive had lain upon the ground and 
drank of the cool waters of the spring. 
He had not forgotten in his hurry that 
this was the last water fit for a white 
man to drink till he should reach the 
spring at the four cottonwoods, fifteen 
miles from Rivers. He noted 
also, after following the trail for a few 
miles that the horse of the bad man was 
going with a long, swinging stride. Even 
the hour’s start the man had did not dis- 
turb the sheriff, for he knew that not a 
horse in the valley of the Pecos could 
stay all day ahead of the horse he rode. 
He knew, though, that he must get his 
man before he reached Seven Rivers, for 
once with his own clan, a regiment could 
not take him. 


born of despair. 


never come back 


Seven 


The sun rose high and enveloped the 
prairie in a maize of stifling heat that 
dazed the brain and parched the throat 
of the sheriff. The glare of the sun as 
it fell on the baked alkali 
his 


plains 
eyes and 


re- 


flected back into almost 
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blinded him. He reealled one such day 
as this five years ago, and he could hear 
again the plaintive ery of his girl-wife 
ealling for water. The memory of those 
eyes as they looked up to him on that 
He 
Kor 
the sake of her who had believed in him 
he would win this time. 

On and on across the endless stretch 


last day seemed to spur him on. 
choked down a lump in his throat. 


of mesquite bushes and sage grass he 
kept his way, his keen eye ever on the 
trail, watching for a sign of slackening 
in the stride. 

On the broad plateau just across the 
dry bed of the Feliz he caught sight of a 
flying horseman passing over the crest 
of Three Mile Draw. And yet three 
hours till dark—and the goal. 

Somehow now that he caught an occa- 
sional glimpse of the man ahead he felt 
that victory was his. He thought now of 
during these past 
months—the smiles of contempt, the 
cowardly inuendoes, and how even the 
Mexicans had come to hold him in de- 
rision. He had borne it all in silence, 
but it had hurt him as he had 
been hurt before. It had been as gall 
and wormwood to him and at times he 
had felt like riding out into the stillness 
of the night to get away from it all. But 
glad that he had faced 
it and borne it like a man, for the hour 
of his vindication was at hand. How 
much it meant to him that 
nearly within his grasp was the power 
of revenge—the power to prove to his 
friends that he was all that they had 
hoped, to his persecutors that he had 
been the victim of circumstances. 

They were riding the 
alley of the four cottonwoods, the 


fugitive still a mile ahead, when Jim, 
with a sinking of hopes, noticed that his 
horse was tiring perceptibly, while the 


all he had borne 


never 


now he was glad 


to know 


down into 
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horse of the other still kept to his long 
even stride. After all was his prey to 
escape—was he to go back alone? Ah, 
no, he would follow him right into 
Seven Rivers, he would beard the lion in 
his den, and they would at least know 
that he was not afraid. The sheriff un- 
strapped his Winchester and frantically 
began firing ,to get the distance, al- 
though he knew it was too far for a shot. 
He realized how useless it was when, 
after his first shot, he saw a little puff 
of dust half way between them where 
the bullet had struck. He groaned in 
despair, but kept doggedly on. 

The bad man was just at the edge of 
the adobe hut by the spring when his 
horse gave a sudden plunge forward and 
fell, burying his rider beneath him. 

The sheriff urged his horse to a final 
effort and bore down upon the fallen 
man like a whirlwind. As he drew near 
he rode cautiously, for while he could 
see the horse struggling wildly, and 
vainly trying to rise, and that the man 
was still under him, it might only be a 
ruse of the bad man to get the first sure 
shot. There was no eause for fear, 
though, for he found the man pinned 
down by the weight of the horse, his 
boots hanging tightly in the stirrups, 
himself insensible, while the horse was 
beating the life out of him by the wild 
and frantic swinging of his head back 
and forth as he struggled to rise. 

The sheriff’s first thought as he set 
about to release the man was, how 
much better it would be to take him back 
alive, as an example to the other would- 
be bad men, and to further complete his 
revenge. Even now he was draining the 
eup of victery and it put new life into 
his veins. 

The horse, tired and unsteady from 
the heat and the hard riding, had 
stepped into a prairie dog hole hidden 
by cotton balls from the trees overhead. 
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The sheriff, after making sure his 
man was not dead, took away his 
weapons first of all, and then set to the 
work of getting him from under the 
horse. This was no easy task, and it 
was perhaps an hour before he had him 
laid out on the ground, pale and still 
unconscious. Jim pried open the man’s 
tight-set jaws and poured a half pint of 
whiskey down his throat, and bathed his 
face with the cool waters of the spring. 
Then he began a rough examination to 
find out how badly he was hurt. He 
tore open his shirt collar and laid bare 
his breast. As he did so a little gold 
locket fell out, hanging by a string from 
the man’s neck. The sight of the locket 
startled the sheriff as he had not been 
startled for months. His face turned as 
ghastly in color as that of the wounded 
man beside him, as he opened the locket 
and pressed it to his lips. 

Just then the desperado opened his 
eyes, and looked intently at the face of 
the man bending over him. Then 
slowly, as he awakened, the light of rec- 
ognition came into his eyes. 

‘*Wal, by God, Jim Barr,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

The sherif® choked back what might 
have been a sob, pulled himself together 
and held out his hand. The prisoner 
grasped it as strongly as he could. 

There was no halting about Jim 
Barr’s actions, there was no doubt as to 
his intentions, for in the shade of the 
trees he worked silently and tenderly 
over his patient, who was able by dark 
to mount Jim’s horse and start on their 
journey. 

At the four cottonwoods Jim Barr 
had left his hopes, his pride and his re- 
venge, and yet perhaps he was doing 
the bravest and most unselfish deed of 
his life. For the trail they followed led 
on down the valley toward Seven Rivers 
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A pick-pocket—Showing ‘coon taking sugar from _ boy’s 
pocket. Photo by John Lindegard 





APRIL. 

The Niobe of months, see April weeps, 
As clad in clinging robes of sombre gray, 
She slowly walks along a dreary way, 
With vacant looks; like one who walking, sleeps; 
But ceaselessly the crystal tear down creeps 
And falls upon the ground, and thence straightway 
There springs a tender blade; thus verdure gay 
Her fcotsteps follows as her course she keeps. 

gentle calmness, as though Nature wist, 
Pervades the land; the blue sky veils his face; 
tnehroud the purple hills, their sides in mist; 
And quiet growth outlines earth’s every trace 
These April viewing, they her grief beguile— 
She halts and through her tears sends forth a smile. 


—-DONALD A. FRASER. 





























My Afflatus. 


My poem was finished. My heart throbbed with pleasure 
Could anyone possibly better have done? 
Oh, no; only poets like Browning and Kipling 


I thought, yes,.;was sure, could produce such a one. 


Six exquisite verses—each verse seemed perfection. 
My friends must be first to enjoy such a treat. 

So I'll see them in turn, and surprise them, by reading 
This rare bit of poetic gem so complete. 


My first friend said: “Zounds! That's what I call Jim 
Dandy! 
Why, how did you ever compose such a thing? 
If you'll leave out that third verse—as sure as I’m living, 
In no time your name o’er the country will ring!” 


Friend second “Good gwacious! It’s perfectly chawhm- 
ing! 
But the second verse, wreally now, say, don’t cher 
knew, 


is not quite so elegwant—might spoil the others. 
The rest, me deah boy, with the clawssichs should go.” 


Friend third: “Oh, the sweet thing! It’s perfectly lovely! 
Thanks, awfully! Pardon me, may I suggest 
That you leave out the fourth verse? It’s rhythm’s not per 
fect. 
Such precious, delicious, dear verses, the rest!” 





My practical business friend summed it up briefly 
So briefly, in fact, that I stood quite aghast. 
‘The middle will do—if you'll work it well over 
But for goodness’ sakes, cut out the first verse—and 
last.” 


Oh, where are my verses—my six much-prized verses? 
To oblige all my friends, five are cast on the shelf. 

The one that is left, though, to me seems the poorest, 
So that one I think I shall leave out myself. 


STELLA M. COLLART. 














near Estes Park, Colo. 
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When I was a very little boy with one 
chief 


farm 


gallus and a ‘‘stonebruise,’’ my 


longing was for a puppy. Our 
was in a beautiful valley less than a 
mile wide, with a large cedar swamp on 
the flat. ; 
smooth and undrifted as it fell all 
the 


mented with innumerable tracks of rab- 


Here the snow, which lay 


through long winter, was orna- 
bits, crossed and recrossed with the nar- 
row trails of partridges seeking winter- 
green berries and the more delicate trac- 
ery left by journeying field mice when 
they came out of their white tunnels for 
a little excursion on the surface. Musk- 
rats, too, were plentiful here, and, with 
the sly mink, had their homes on the 
banks of the sluggish stream that wound 
through the swamp. 

The side hills that rose abruptly from 
the valley were heavily wooded and 
there, also, partridges were abundant; 
red foxes made their dens in the rocks, 
coming out at night to feast upon some 
hapless rabbit or, growing bold, to bur- 
glarize the chicken yard. Great, hollow 
basswood trees afforded nesting places 
for the ever hungry raccoons. Squirrels, 
red, gray and black were abundant, for 
among the timber was plenty of beech, 
chestnut and walnut. 

But my father did not encourage a 
taste for firearms, and I was too young 
to appreciate the value of the right sort 


~ 
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What 


of dog for such opportunities. A 
playfellow was more to my mind. 
I wanted was just puppy. 

[ could dimly remember when we had 
owned a dog, a big shaggy fellow whose 
he 
tumbled me over if I happened to get in 


methods were very direct simply 
his way, as it seems to me now I invaria- 
bly did, never troubling himself to go 
to the of 
Tige when he answered at all, but, as 


around. He answered name 
a part of his duty was to operate a 
tread-power churn, he got in the habit 
days he 


of not answering. Churning 


vanished early in the morniag to retire 
ment under the woodshed, as we after- 
ward learned, where he could secretly 
gloat over his oppressors laboring at the 
treadmill—for fre- 


quently impressed into service in Tige’s 


we children were 


absence. But Tige found a way to open 
the smokehouse door, and that was the 
end of him. 

One day in the early spring my father 
returning from a drive to Spafford Hill, 
described in ‘‘David Harum’”’ 
thinly disguised name, as ‘‘so steep that 
when you’re going up you e’n look right 
back under the buggy by jest leanin’ 
over the dash,’’ 
likely looking puppies on the Hill to-day. 
If you boys want a dog badly enough to 
go and get it, you may have one.’’ There 
were two lads who had very little sleep 


under a 


remarked, ‘‘I saw some 
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that might. Even the usual fight for the 
bedeiothes failed to take place as we ex 
citedly talked puppy until at a late hour 
we fell asleep. 

Early the next morning we were afoot. 
We had never been so far from home 
without our parents before, but after 
careful direction as to the way, what to 
do in case we got lost, ete., we were al- 
lowed to start, carrying our luncheon in 
the basket in which we were to bring 
home the dog. I remember the luncheon 
looked very small in so big a basket. 

We reached Fisher’s farm about noon 
and, too impatient to wait until the farm 
hands had finished their dinner, ex- 
plored the barn to find the puppies. 
Their mother, a huge mastiff, bared her 
teeth and drove us forth in haste. Fisher 
and his men witnessed our plight and 
came to the reseue. 

Shrewdly guided by Mr. Fisher, we 
‘*ehose’’ the dog that father had already 
picked out, and, after a short rest, to eat 
our lunch and drink from the watering 
trough, set out for home, fighting for 
the privilege of carrying the basket. We 
were glad enough to share it before we 
reached home. 

It was nightfall when we arrived, blue 
with cold, for we had stripped off our 
homespun wampuses to warm the shiver- 
ing puppy. It was installed in bed be- 
hind the kitchen stove, and fed from a 
bottle until it had learned to lap milk. 

The next morning the education of the 
puppy began, but I am afraid we boys 
got most of the discipline. I know there 
was a good deal of vicarious punishment 
that summer, when we assumed blame 
that the dog earned to save his roly-poly 
back. 

We named him Rover, and he soon 
learned to come at call. Although a 
mongrel of the mongrels, for he had 
strains of bull and English shepherd be- 
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side his maternal inheritance of mastiff 
blood, he was intelligent and teachable. 
He was broken to proper behavior in- 
doors, and every night was locked in the 
barn. 

Rover as a puppy was a great imitator 
and this faeulty led him into serious 
trouble. Watching us children as we 
hunted eggs, he tried to assist, and was 
soon poking the hens from their nests to 
bring to the house new-laid eggs. Un- 
fortunately for him one of these aecci- 
dentally broke in his mouth, and he dis- 
covered why fresh eggs were considered 
desirable. After that the yield of eggs 
lessened so rapidly that the hen house 
was watched and the truth learned. Then 
followed days of sore trial for Rover. 

Spoiled eggs, eggs from which the 
contents were half removed and cayenne 
pepper substituted, even hot boiled eggs 
were given him, but to no avail, and it 
was at last decided he must be shot. He 
was tied with a long rope to keep him 
out of mischief until a neighbor with a 
gun could be sent for. 

Desperate—for I loved the puppy—l 
still attempted a cure. Adding my 
howls to those of the pup, | reproached 
him with stealing eggs and told him he 
had got to be killed, at which he yelped 
worse than ever till | began to believe he 
really understood. Then I rushed for 
eggs. These I placed before him freely 
and urged him to eat, but, where before 
he had been greedy of them, he now 
seemed disgusted and slunk away as far 
as his rope would allow, howling dis- 
mally. 

When the executioner arrived I in- 
sisted there was no need for his services, 
and so it proved, for Rover, after that, 
avoided eggs as if they were poison. Up 
to the day of his death at the very men- 
tion of them, he would slink away with 
his tail between his legs. 




















That was one hard lesson of Rover’s 


Another received 
through his love for mischief. He liked 
to seize and hold just beyond our reach 
any article he knew we wanted. He 
would advance so near that we were al- 
most sure of capturing it and then rush 
away, giving us the laugh. One day in 
the fall we were raking leaves. I laid 
down my rake for a moment, and when 
I went to take it again Rover stood 
guard with both fore feet upon the han- 
dle. As I stooped to pick it up he seized 
the rake in his teeth and, balancing it 
skillfully, careened madly about the 
yard, defying every effort to catch him. 
Then he dashed down the path that led 
to the gate with the rake handle straight 
out, four feet to either side, and struck 
the posts squarely. 

The poor dog was hurled back a dozen 
feet, with his teeth and lips bleeding. 
But he had learned an elementary lesson 
in physics. Always after that, when 
earrying anything through the gate that 
was long enough to strike the posts, he 
would turn sidewise and pass without 
colliding. 


puppyhood. was 


We boys were undeniably lazy and 
were sluggards about early rising. My 
father used to rise first, build the 
kitchen fire, then call us and go to the 
stable for the morning chores, leaving 
the house door on the latch. As soon as 
the barn was unlocked Rover would rush 
to the house, enter, and if my mother 
was not in the kitchen, run at once to 
her room. His next duty was to awaken 
us boys, and mother could send him to 
any sleeping room in the house simply 
by telling him whom to eall. He would 
not rest either, until he had us out of 
bed. Then he was off for the pasture. 

The big pasture field of more than 
sixty acres, extended in part far out of 
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sight of and about three-fourths of a 
mile from the farm buildings, but Rover 
would invariably round up the milch 
cows and bring them to the barn, leav- 
ing the steers and yearlings undisturbed. 

Sometimes the cattle would be headed 
the lane and driven no farther. 
We then knew it was time to look for 


into 
Rover. After some search we were sure 
to find him either herding a stray animal 
that had breached a fence, and could not 
be driven back into pasture again, or 
else proudly standing guard over some 
wild young bossy mother who, following 
an instinet that was older than stables, 
had set up housekeeping with her wab- 
ealf under the 
branches of a big swamp cedar. 


bly-legged protecting 
In this 
ease a whistle would bring him to guide 
us to the spot, whence an interesting 
procession would proceed to the barn, I 
with the calf on my shoulders, next the 
anxious mother, and finally Rover, so- 
licitous for the welfare of all. 

As I have said, Rover was an imitator. 
He soon learned to climb a ladder no 
matter how steep, and once when our 
house was being shingled, surprised the 
carpenters by appearing on the roof 
them feet the 

But he never mastered the art 


among twenty from 
ground. 
of descending bear-fashion, always at 
tempting to go down head foremost. If 
the ladder was not too steep, he sue 
eeeded admirably, but in this instance 
he had to be coaxed to the roof of the 
shed, and then pushed off, as he abso 
lutely refused to attempt the ladder 
Another time he climbed to the loft in 
the very peak of the barn, and was 
pushed, resisting wildly, over the edge 
to fall upon a pile of hay. He turned 
summersaults all the down and 
howled every time he came right side up. 
On Sunday we usually locked up the 


way 














































house and all went to church in the big 
, 


spring wagon in summer, the ‘‘bobs’’ in 
winter. The village was three miles 
from our home, up on the top of the 
mountain. Leaving the valley read were 
three separate roads to the village about 
a mile apart. Sometimes we went by 
one road and returned by another but 
Rover usually met us half way on our 
return. How he determined which road 
we would come by we were never able to 
learn. 

The long Sunday afternoons we gener- 
ally spent in the house or on the shady 
porch, one member of the family reading 
aloud to the rest. Rover always liked to 
be one of the group and appeared to un- 
derstand much of what was read. If it 
was a story about a dog, and particularly 
if the dog happened to be named Rover, 
his joy knew no bounds. Then he would 
drum on the floor vigorously with his 
tail, and in many other ways express his 
delight. 

Of course I did not get through my 
boyhood without whippings. Did you 
ever hear of a boy who did, or a puppy, 
either? Sometimes we both got our med- 
icine at once. But whether he came in 
for it or not, a whipping for me was al- 
ways a great grief for Rover. 

One time Willie, a neighbor’s boy, and 
I were taken red-handed in particular 
mischief by our respective mothers. Wil- 
lie was driven home sniveling ahead of a 
eatnip switch, and the dog looked on un- 
concerned, but when he saw that I, too, 
must suffer, he ran to the barn, and 
there, behind the door, with his head out 
just far enough to behold the worst, gave 
voice to his woe every time the gad fell. 
I remember it was a particularly limber 
one that swished through the air with a 
good deal of noise, and Rover, hearing it, 
often cried out before the blow struck. 
After it was all over he consoled me as 
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I wept angry tears in the barn. 

At length I became old enough so that 
my father allowed me to have a gun. Up 
to this point Rover had developed as a 
hunting dog only far enough to help me 
dig out woodchucks, with which we had 
many a famous battle, and meadow 
moles, that he hunted by rooting out 
their burrows with his muzzle until he 
caught up with the poor blind creatures 
which appeared to run, alive, down his 
throat. I suppose he must have killed 
them first, but I never attended another 
funeral where the obsequies were so 
short. 

With the advent of the new gun Rover 
turned his attention to other game and 
was quickly as much of an enthusiast 
as I. Much small game I bagged with 
his assistance. When I wanted squir- 
rels, it was only ‘‘Squirrels, Rover,’’ and 
away he would bound to the little grove 
of walnut trees back of the orchard. If 
he barked, I went with the gun and was 
not disappointed. He was never gun- 
shy until, in his old age, an incident oc- 
eurred which I grieve to tell. 

A part of the dog’s early education 
had been to carry his own supper to the 
barn where he slept. This usually con- 
sisted of a couple of slices of stale bread, 
but in the early winter we always butch- 
ered hogs. The undesirable parts were 
cooked in a big boiler for Rover’s bene- 
fit, and then set on a shelf in the cellar 
from which we used to fetch a slice for 
him at supper time. He would go and 
sit in the cellar for an hour at a time 
and watch his meat, with his mouth wa- 
tering, but he was an honest dog and 
would not help himself to it. A quarter 
of fresh beef was frequently hung in the 
cellar, entirely within reach, but we had 
no fear that it would be disturbed as 
Rover was always trustworthy. 

One day, however, when he was be- 
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ginning to grow old, I went into the cel- 
lar, and surprised him gnawing at the 
beef. I shamed him and he got into a 
corner and showed his teeth at me. Nor 
eould I budge him from the spot until I 
had fired a_ blank him. 
Never after that would he go out with 
me when I took my gun. 


eartridge at 


It is pitiful to see natures, once bright 
and cheery, grow cross and crabbed with 
age, but, as with many persons, so it was 
with Rover. He would sometimes steal, 
too, seeming as he grew older to be un- 
able to resist the temptation, but was al- 
ways very penitent. 

He hugged closer to the kitchen stove, 
sometimes lying with his head under- 
neath it in an almost scorching heat, and, 
in his dreams, fighting over again many 
a battle of his younger days with a great 
It was on 
such an occasion that he upset a baking 
pan and was showered with hot gravy, 
which left a terrible sear that he carried 
to the end. 

About Rover there is not much more 


deal of noise and excitement. 


to tell. 
came rheumatism. 


With age and morose disposition 
I went away to school] 
and, returning, was met by a shadow of 
That night | 
eussed the matter with my father and a 
painless death for the faithful old fellow 
was decided upon. 


my old playfellow. dis- 


The next morning, 
as preparations were being made to take 
me to the train, I stole out to the stable 
and there Rover and I said our good-bye 
I am not sure but he knew as well as I 
that it was to be the last. I the 


old dog eried pitifully, and, man grown 


know 


as I was, so did I. 

When next I 
there. I never had the heart to make in 
quiries nor to visit his last resting place. 


returned Rover was not 


He was the inseparable friend of those 
lost childhood days that one yearns in 
dreams to live over again; companion of 
the merry, thoughtless hours when the 
world was young and the pot of gold at 
too 
far to win; the one who understood and 
loved and shared without questioning. 


the end of the rainbow seemed not 


The Hunter’s Prayer. 


An old hunter in the Rockies met a griz- 
ley bear on a narrow ledge. He was sur- 
prised to see the bear, and the bear on see- 
ing the hunter showed fight. There was no 
use to run and the bear was not disposed 
to turn tail, so the hunter realized that his 
situation was desperate and that his re- 
courses were limited. 

He began to pray, and this is the bur- 
den of his prayer: 


“Oh Lord, I have not 
name for over forty years, I am not one of 


called up on thy 


the kind that is continually worrying thee 


with that which I can do for myself, but 
now oh Lord, I need thy help and need it 
bad! Oh, Lord, if.you can’t help me I be- 


seech thee to not help the bear, and you wil 
see one of the dambdest bear fights that you 
ever witnessed.” HUNTER. 
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Save the Game 


In past numbers of this magazine we 
have on two or three occasions dwelt on 
the subject of state game protection as 
it is now carried on, and while we would 
like to see the government have full 
charge and supervision of our game and 
fish, yet on account of certain physica! 
reasons, it will be impossible to expect 
such a change—at least for some time to 
come. However, until that happy con- 
summation is reached, if ever it is, we 
can in many ways improve present con- 
ditions. 

We all know what a political graft is 
usually worked through our various 
state offices, even including our game 
departments. But of all departments of 
the state which should be free from this 
corruption, the game and fish commis- 
sioner’s office should come first. If a 
state treasurer defaults or is negligent in 
the discharge of his duties, the loss can 
nearly always be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Not so with the loss of the 
wild life of our woods and waters. 

In nine cases out of ten the state game 
commissioner is a man selected by the 
governor on account of past political 
work rendered, or that which he is ex- 
pected to render, to his party. And in 
as many cases he is deprived of the ad- 


vantage of selecting his own deputies, 


From Politics. 


who are hired at the word of the gov- 
ernor or the political bosses, and who 
therefore do not recognize the state war- 
den as their commanding officer. There- 
fore, in such cases the state warden’s 
hands are tied when it comes to getting 
the best service from these men. Be- 
sides, he is only in office himself for two 
years that he is sure of, and there is no 
incentive for him to make a record for 
himself, as it would in all likelihood be 
undone by the next incoming warden. 
Now what we would like to see is a 
state game commission in each state, of 
from three to five members, who would 
serve without pay, and whose sole duty 
it would be to appoint the state game 
and fish commissioner, who in turn 
should appoint every man under him. 
This state commission should be practi- 
cal sportsmen of recognized standing 
one to serve for two years, another for 
four years, and another for six years, if 
it comprises three members, one member 
to be appointed every two years by the 
incoming governor. Thus the governor 
would not necessarily have a majority, 
and he could not dictate the appointment 
of the state warden. It would be better 
if this board consisted of five instead of 
three members, one being appointed 
and one going out—every two years. This 
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would allow of even less chance of polit- 
ical intritue. 

Our sole object would be to take the 
appointment of the state game commis- 
sioner entirely out of polities and to re- 
tain one man as warden continuously 
when it was found he was discharging 
his duties properly. 

We believe that if it were possible all 
employes of this department should be 
under civil 


service regulations. Our 


suggestions, we hope, will at least give 


Legislation Against 


The letter of S. F. Fullerton, chair- 

man of the State Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners of Minnesota, in 
our March number, sounds the keynote 
to the sentiment of all fair-minded 
American sportsmen regarding the use 
of the automatic gun when he says: 
‘A great deal has been said through 
the columns of certain publications 
about the guns used by sportsmen when 
going afield in pursuit of game. Some 
men would bar the high-power long-dis- 
tance rifle, having the legislative bodies 
of the different states pass laws specify- 
ing just what kind of a gun should be 
used. Others would do away with the 
automatic, and others the pump. 

**Now, the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion of Minnesota do not believe that 
any legislative body should interfere 
with the genius of American manufac- 
ture or American industries. We believe 
the proper solution of this whole prob- 
lem is to limit the bag and let each man 
use the kind of gun his fancy calls for, 
whether it be the single-barrel, the dou- 
ble or automatic, the old .44 low-power, 
or the 405 high. Stop the sale of all 
and the bag; 


game 


limit 


this, with 
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the framers of our game laws some tips 
for use in our fortheoming state assem- 
A dozen or more other ideas have 
but we believe the 
plan is feasible, and hope that the wise 
will get 


bhes. 
come to us, above 


men wiser still and see to it 
that the very best legislation possible is 
different 


in order that the ruthless slaugh- 


given to the animals of our 
states, 
ter of them may cease and that they may 
hereafter multiply in their own natural 
way instead of being cruelly decimated 


> > 


Certain Arms. 


proper protection, will save our gam¢ 
Outdoor Life has always been found 
in the front ranks of those fighting for 
the preservation of our game and fish, 
and if we thought for one minute that 
the 


other gun would accomplish the desired 


abolition of the automatie or any 


end, all the power which we command 
would be exerted against such arms. We 
owe no allegiance to any gun manufac 
turer in this or any other country, and 
expect no favors from these people. We 
do not use an automatic, and on account 
of personal desires do not believe we 
ever will. But we can assure our breth- 
ren that we hope our mind may never 
become so distorted by prejudice that 
we will ever attempt to smother the en- 
terprise of any American institution by 
enacting legislation that will keep off 
the market any gun which shows pro- 
gression and perfection in its manufac- 
ture. The line cannot be drawn against 
the manufacture of the arm, but it can 
be against the number of birds to be 
killed in a day—and it is in this direc- 
tion that we should direct our influence 

not against the enterprise of our gun 
makers. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 
game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 
rying out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 











WANTON SLAUGHTER OF GEESE. 


Until we had received the accompanying 
letter and article we had thought that the 
merciless slaughter of wild-fowl was de- 
creasing, and that the man with the gun 
was becoming less and less of the hog each 
year. This letter, however, and the story 
accompanying it, would indicate that some 
of the traits of our early game hogs are still 
to be found among men who profess to have 
some sense of decency and justice in their 
make-up For who but a man devoid of 
common humane instinct would claim any 
“credit” for helping to kill 218 birds as large 
and magnificent as our wild goose in an 
hour, and who but such a man would glory 
in the command of his shooting boss, ‘“‘punch, 
‘em!” after the birds had come to within a 
distance of twenty feet—so close that they 
could not possibly stand a show for their 
lives, except that those that did get away 
were protected by the vast numbers in the 
flock. 

We feel it is almost a disgrace to Ameri- 
can sportsmen to publish this photograph 
and the story accompanying it, but we do so 
in this instance in the hope that these men 
and those back of the Glenn County Goose 
Club may see the error of their way and 
desist from this unpardonable slaughter—if, 
indeed, the California authorities do not 
compel them to do so in advance 

Willows, Cal., Glenn County, 
February 12, 1906 

Editor Outdoor Life: The following is a 

synopsis of the way wild geese are slaugh 


tered in Glenn county, California, and as 
there has never before appeared an article 
of this kind in your valuable sporting mag- 
azine, it will more than likely prove very 
readable, and, furthermore, prove conclu- 
sively that these “Wild West” goose stories 
are true. 

I also send a photograph of a one hour’s 
kill and think that it will also be of inter- 
est to you. If you do not publish the follow- 
ing article I will request that you return the 
article as well as the photograph. I could 
send various photographs, but think that one 
is sufficient to prove what I tell in the arti- 
cle following. 6. 3. B. 


Wild goose shooting in Glenn county, 
California, has been for many years looked 
upon as mere sport and nothing more; geese 
being so numerous that it seemed no task 
in the least for a person of average intelli- 
gence and ability to make a “bag” of fifty 
to seventy-five in one day’s hunt; but during 
the past two years a new system has been de- 
rived and now we have what is known as 
“live decoy” shooting. 

Camps are built to the number of six in 
our county and this new sort of wild goose 
shooting has become a business; one which 
requires skill. 

Noted men from all over the state have 
come to this county and enjoyed the pleas- 
ure, among them being the two famous pugil- 
ists, Jim Jeffries and Bob Fitzsimmons. 

In years gone by geese were so numerous 


in this county that farmers were required to 
e@ 
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A one-hour’s slaughter of geese. 


have men employed to herd geese off their 
lands—they have been known to collect in 
such large swarms as to completely demolish 
an entire crop of grain in one night on a 
tract of land a quarter of a mile square. 
These days have passed and now it requires 
skill to “bag” these fleet-winged birds. They 
fly so high that without decoys and a pro- 
fessional goose caller one is in good luck if 
a half dozen birds be brought to the ground 
in one day. 

I will now relate my story as it happened 
when the “bag” of 218 birds was made in 
one hour as. shown in the picture below—this 
not being the entire day’s kill, there being 
450 to our list by night. 

On February 5th, myself and a friend 
arose from our beds at 3:30 in the morning 
and harnessed our horses and hitched them 
to our wagon and by 4:30 o’clock a. m., were 
at the scene of one of Glenn County Club’s 
camps. When we arrived, we were sur- 
prised to find that the Chinese cook had our 
breakfast prepared and on the table await- 
ing us. We participated in a lovely break- 
fast, consisting mostly of wild goose breast, 
after which we were taken to the grounds 
where we were to do our day’s shooting. 

Neither of us having ever had the pleas- 
ure of shooting over wild decoys, were of 
course very anxious, and could hardly wait 
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the time for the sport to commence. On 
arriving on the scene we noticed holes which 
had been dug in the ground, just large 
enough in circumference for one to crawl 
into. These holes were’ used for hiding 
places and were deep enough so sportsmen 
would be entirely out of sight of these wild 
birds. The birds being so wild that to move 
a finger will frighten them if seen. 

Ater noticing tnese hiding places we 
next observed the way in which the live de- 
coys were placed—the decoys being wild 
geese which had been crippled and tamed 
for this purpose. The decoys are placed in- 
side of silk net fences which are located on 
each side of the holes dug for hiding places 
These nets are exactly the same color of 
the ground and it is impossible for the wild 
geese flying over head to detect the differ- 
ence. 

After we had thoroughly investigated 
everything and had become familiar with 
the work of “decoy shooting,” the expert 
caller and owner of the outfit exclaimed 
“Into your holes.” At this command we 
knew that the flight of geese had commenced 
and it was up to us tc hide. 

After we had secluded ourselves we no- 
ticed in the distance a flock of geese com- 
ing, seemingly going to pass to one side of 


us, but our goose calier in a few seconds had 
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their attention attracted and headed toward 
our decoys. Soon they were within a hun- 
dred yards of us, and a little later directly 
over us, but out of easy range of our 
gun. We were anxious to shoot and take a 
chance on killing one, but in obedience to 
our “boss” had to remain still, and soon no- 
ticed that these birds were soaring around 
and around and in a very short space of 
time were within fifteen or twenty feet of 
us. Just at this moment we heard the com- 
mand: ‘“‘Punch ’em,” and of all the bombard- 
ment, one can hardly imagine—we had fired 
five shots apiece and upon investigating 
found that we had “bagged’’ ten geese from 
this flock. 

At the end of one hour’s shooting we had 
218 birds to our credit and were out of am- 
munition. 

Upon finding that no more shells were in 


THE CHINA 


Editor Outdoor Life: If there is a spot in 
the United States that is entitled to the 
term “sportsman’s paradise” It is the Willa- 
mette Valley, Oregon. The ten pairs of 
China pheasants originally imported from 
China and liberated in Linn county, Oregon, 
about twenty years ago are responsible for 
this. A better game bird than the China 
ring-neck pheasant never existed Their 
superior game qualities over their English 
cousin, the English ring-neck, are fast be- 
coming known, and the former are being 
sought in great numbers from every section 
of the country for restocking game fields. 

The China pheasant is a native of north- 
ern China, and were called by some early 
writers the Siberian pheasant While Ore- 
gon was the first state to liberate and pro- 
tect these grand game birds, other states 
have introduced them and they have proven 
themselves capable of withstanding the most 
severe winters of our colder states 

Last season was the first under the new 
gun tax law of this state (Oregon), and it 
was estimated that in Benton, Marion, Linn 
and Lane counties, the stronghold of the 
China pheasant in this valley, five thousand 
hunters were out on the opening day, Octo- 
ber Ist. This estimate is based upon the 
number of licenses issued in the counties 
above mentioned and allowing two birds to 
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our pits we took our geese (killed) to the 
camp and returned with a new supply of am- 
munition. We remained in:the pits during 
the entire day. When the sun had gone be- 
hind the mountains we summed up our kill 
and it amounted to 450. 

The picture shown in this article gives a 
view of the first hour’s shoot. A photograph 
would have been taken of the re- 
mainder of the shoot but it being 
rather warm weather the birds had to be 
shipped to different markets at once in order 
to keep them from spoiling. 

Supper was then taken, after which we 
were driven back to Willows; both unani- 
mously agreeing that it was one of the great- 
est days of sport we had ever had and 
wishing that we might, through the courtesy 
of the Glenn Country Goose Club, have an- 
other such day of spcrt. cc a. ae 


PHEASANT. 


the hunter (which is a very low estimate) 
ten thousand birds were killed on the open- 
ing day alone. This is not taking into count 




















the number of birds killed by farmers, who, 
under the law, are not required to have a 
license to hunt upon their own land. Then 
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again many sportsmen came in from other 
localities, and fortunate indeed were they 
who had friends, or possessed shooting pri- 
vileges in the favored locality. Two thous- 
and licenses were issued in Portland, Ore- 
gon, alone just before the opening of the 
season. The bag limit, as allowed by law, 
is ten birds. The past season was one of the 
most favorable ones for many. years, due 
mainly to the vigilance of the state game 
warden, J. W. Baker, and his deputies. 
Unlike most wild birds, the China pheas- 
ant stands shipment remarkably well. The 
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writer shipped Hon. D. W. Travis, state 
game commissioner, at Pratt, Kansas, five 
dozen birds. They were shipped in two sep- 
arate shipments of thirty birds each, and 
started two days apart, but the first ship- 
ment reached Pratt, Kansas, together in 
excellent shape, oniy one bird having been 
lost in transit. In a recent letter from Mr 
Travis he states that those of the birds that 
were liberated were doing fine. 
GENE M. SIMPSON 
Corvallis, Oregon, February 15, 1906 


NESTING TRAITS OF A SWALLOW. 

Editor Outdoor Life—The places usualiy 
selected by these birds for construction of 
their masonry nests is, of course, well 
known, but this pair seems to have failed to 
follow the usual habits of their kind and 
descended into a thirty-five-foot well and 
then built their nest on the knot where the 
rope was tied to the short chain on the 
pail. 

To be sure, the well was not in use dur- 
ing the summer, and contained several feet 
of water on the surface of which the pai 
rested. To secure the photos the rope was 
drawn slowly up through the pully and tied 
Two exposures were made, one with focusing 
cloth for back ground and one without. The 
nest was then carefully lowered without dis 
turbing its contents. F. F 


AGAINST THE HORN HUNTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I heartily endorse 
the comments made by “Rawhide” on game 
protection, and believe he is hitting the righ 
place in classing those who kill elk and othe 


such game for heads and horns, along with 


the tusk and hide hunter. As long as such 
killing is permitted the future outlook for 
our noblest wild animals is very dark, and 
but few days more will remain for them, 
as they are fasc becoming an animal of the 


past. L. A. OTTAWAY 
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A REMARKABLE BEAR HUNT. 


Mr. W. R. Black of Pagosa Springs, Colo- 
rado, who is manager of the Omaha Mining 
Company, situated in one of the best bear 
hunting sections of the Rockies, had excel- 
lent luck on his last hunt, according to a 
letter received by his friend, Mr. M. A. Pat- 
rick, of the Keeley Institute, Denver. The 
letter is as follows: 

My Dear M. A.—October 18, 1905, I started 
from Pagosa Springs with my wife, babies 
and my favorite bear dog, Old Wig, up the 
San Juan river to K. O. Hammond’s ranch 
which is situated about eight miles from 
town. 

That afternoon and the next day, Mr 
Hammond and I scouted the surrounding 
hills, jumping five deer, but as the season 
was out, of course let them go. We found 
plenty of bear sign, but Bruin himself was 
not to be found. On the following morning 
we had a very early start and on reaching 
the hunting grounds, separated to meet at 
a given point. I took the high ground and 
presently Old Wig struck the trail of a bear. 
I followed until I became convinced that I 
could not make my point with Mr. Ham- 
mond, so called the dog off and started for 
the meeting place. 

After traveling perhaps two miles I 
reached the summit of the mountain over- 
looking the West Fork of the San Juan 
river, nearly opposite the ranch of Elmer 
Chopson, where I encountered about eight 
inches of snow and at once saw fresh tracks 
of bear. 

I tried to trail them, but was too slow for 
Old Wig had caught the scent and was off 
running like a scared deer. In a short time 


I heard him baying, and running across the 
ridge soon came upon him and found he had 
them safely housed in their den. At this 
time I was not aware that more than one 
was in the den. As I approached the mouth 
of the cave I caught sight of a bear’s nose, 
but did not shoot. It disappeared almost 
immediately and I concluded the best plan 
would be to smoke them out. Accordingly | 
made my smudge, bul no bear appeared. By 
this time I was getting pretty anxious to see 
Mr. Bruin, for it was growing late and I 
wanted plenty of light to see how to shoot 
Accordingly I scratched out the fire, thinking 
I might be able to punch her out with a long 
pole. After getting the fire out I got down 
into the mouth of the den about five feet and 
was just stooping over to look farther back, 
when quicker than you could catch your 
breath (at least it seemed so to me) the 
old bear thrust out her nose about two feet 
from my face. I realized that I could not 
get out first by running, so jerked out my 
38-caliber automatic pistol, stuck it in her 
face and fired. Down she went, and up and 
out I went in record-breaking time. On 
reaching the top of the incline I grabbed my 
30-30 Winchester and loking back saw she 
was coming out. I climbed onto a rock 
above the mouth of the cave. By this time 
she had reached the foot of the rock and 
I fired at her head and she fell dead. I 
jumped down and was trying to stick her 
when I was surprised to see a cub coming 
out. Raising my rifle, I fired, one shot in the 
brain being sufficient to make a “good” bear 
of him. Pulling him out of the hole, I had 
just finished sticking him when, hearing a 








noise, I looked over my shoulder and you 
may judge of my eurprise when I saw a 
third bear coming from the cave. I imme- 
diately retreated to my former position on 
the rock above the den and waited develop- 
ments. The third bear, seeing the others 
dead, came straight for the rock on which 
I was standing and was almost within reach 
of my foot, when I shoved the barrel of my 
rifle in its face and fired. He rolled back 
into the hole and lay perfectly quiet, having 
been killed instantly. I didn’t try to stick 
this one for I supposed I had disturbed a 
bear convention and if any more were com- 
ing out to investigate I preferred my pres- 
ent position of offense and defense. 

After waiting for some time and not see- 
ing or hearing anything, I descended from 
the “Rock of Ages” and once more ventured 
to approach and look in the den, and found 
that I had them all. I felt somewhat re- 
lieved and proceeded to get my last victim 
outof the hole, which I accomplished after 
some time and trouble. I dressed the three 
and leaving them there started to keep my 
appointment with my friend Harmond: but 
as it was getting so late he had given me 
up and gone on home. 

It was a climb of about four miles to 
where we had left our horses. Reaching them 


WILD PIGEONS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of your magazine under head of 
“The Passing of the Pigeon,” I notice that 
Mr. W. B. Matthews ends his article with 
these words: “I suppose this will bring re- 
ports of a great many flocks all over the 
country, but there will never be one bird 
of this species found again.” 

This is a report from this particular part 
of the country, so Mr. M. is at least partly 
correct in the first part of his statement, but 
he is absolutely incorrect in the latter part. 

Anyone who has ever hunted through or 
lived in the southeastern part of Arizona 
during the months of June, July, August and 
September has certainly seen plenty of wild 
pigeons. 

The pigeons were here in large numbers 
last year during the months named, some 
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I found Mr. Hammond thoroughly tired 
out, so we rode to his house and retired. 
Next morning we returned and secured the 
game, leaving for my home at Pagosa 
Springs that afternoon and arriving late 
that night thoroughly pleased with my suc- 
cess. The old bear and first cub that came 
from the cave were both brown ones, but 
the second cub was a black one, thus show- 
ing that the black and brown are the same 
species and the variation in color a mere 
incident. 

This is disputed by some, but I believe 
my theory to be corect, in which view | am 
supported by a great many hunters, among 
others J. A. McGuire, publisher of Outdoor 
Life. I feel that I know a little bit about 
bears for I have been hunting and killing 
them for fifteen years. I have had as many 
as twenty-six bear belts at one time in my 
possession, all killed by my rifle in my own 
hands. There was but one year out of the 
fifteen that I did not kill a bear, and dur- 
ing my banner year I killed eighteen. 

Trusting that I have not wearied you 
with the personal pronoun “I” and that you 
will find it’ convenient to take a hunt with 
me next fall, { remain, 


Very Respectfully Yours, 
W. R. BLACK 


IN ARIZONA. 


few of them remaining even up to the pres- 
ent writing. 

Mr. Matthews may try to “counter on the 
jaw” with all the “reports of buffalo, masto- 
dons and reliable hired girls” he wishes, but 
the fact remains that the birds referred to 
are here and come here every year. Should 
Mr. M. care to go into the matter deeper I 
shall be glad to hear from him. I think he 
should be more careful to collect facts be- 
fore giving voice to the kind of statements 
he makes. ARIZONA. 

Duquesne, Ariz. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number I notice the article of W. H. Mat- 
thews on the loss of the wild pigeon, and he 
says there will never be another one of these 
birds seen. Now, not in a spirit to get up 
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an argument, but for the benefit of all your 
readers, I wish to state most emphatically 
that there are wild pigeons yet. It may be 
that Mr. Matthews has reference to some 
special variety of them, but if he refers to 
wild pigeons in general he is “off.” .By re- 
ferring to “Blanchan’s Game Birds,’ page 
296, he will find a description of our wild 
pigeon which we have in almost all of the 
mountainous sections of this part of the 
United States. I know ducks when I see 
them, and have killed many varieties 
of them in different sections of the 
country, and I also know pigeons, and 
have killed them this last season and 
eaten them. As the old fellow. said 
about the whisky, “They look like pig- 
eons, they act like pigeons and they taste 
like pigeons, and they ARE pigeons.” They 
are not in numbers as they used to be, but 
I have seen 100 to 200 in one flock, and for 


two weeks last fall we had all we could eat 
while in the Mogollon mountains. 

Now, if the gentleman is from “Missouri,” 
I will say that if he will come down here we 
will “show him.” I could give you the names 
of fifteen or twenty reliable business men 
whom I personally know have killed wild 
pigeons down here within the last two sea- 
SOnS. 

We also have a few buffalo in the West 
yet, but they are being carefully protected 
and even the “reliable hired girl’ may not 
be so near extinct as our friend supposes. 

Hunting in the Southwest is good but we 
need enactment and enforcing of better laws 
for the protection of our big game. Boun- 
ties are paid on some of the scalps and these 
animals are fast disappearing, but the harm- 
less big game is not protected as it should 
be. SAM’L G. JOHNSON. 

Big Bug, Ariz. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GAME. 


One of our subscribers, Dr. C. H. Mat- 
thews of London, has written us a letter un- 
der date of February llth from which we 
extract the following: “Knowing how hard 
you have been fighting for game protection 
I thought the enclosed clipping might inter- 
est you. I cannot tell you how well I like 
Outdoor Life.” 

The clipping which Dr. Matthews en- 
closes is published herewith in its entirety, 
being taken from the St. James Gazette, Lon- 
don, of February 3rd: 

“It used to be said that America was the 
sportsman’s paradise. That cannot now be 
said with truth, or Americans themselves 
would not be seen finding their way to this 
country in increasing numbers for our shoot- 
ing season and paying large sums for the 
right to shoot grouse, partridge, pheasant 
and deer on comparatively limited areas in 
the Old Country. One would imagine that 
with the whole wild sport of the United 
States practically free to them American 
gunners would not find it worth their while 
to cross the Atlantic and pay heavily for the 
privilege of shooting in Britain. Surprise at 
their doing so, nevertheless, could only arise 
from imperfect knowledge of the amount 
and kind of shooting now obtainable in 


America, founded on information of that 
sport as it existed thirty or forty years ago. 

“The American gunner now finds that in 
his own country he has to combat conditions 
vastly different from those even of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, that period having wit- 
nessed changes there in the sport obtainable 
of a more decided character than the sum 
of those occurring for the previous century. 
The outstanding features of these changes 
so radical and distinct consist in the great 
decrease of game and the multiplication of 
the numbers of its pursuers. The modern 
American sportsman can only see a buffalo, 
for instance, as a specimen in the zoological 
garden or park, and very much the same re- 
mark applies to the antelope, the mountain 
sheep and the mountain goat that gave so 
much shooting in the American wilds in the 
vanished past. The supply of game birds 
there in these days is not much better, and 
American sportsmen, through their sporting 
journals, are now demanding their protec- 
tion by codes of state laws stringent in their 
protective provisions. 

“Americans are only now opening their 
eyes to the folly of their old indifference and 
neglect as to game, which were persisted in 
until all their game looked like being exter- 











minated by the greatly increased shooting 
of it, not only by legitimate sportsmen but 
also by the efforts of the free hunter shoot- 
ing for the sole purpose of making money 
out of the sale of the game. The latter is 
now termed in America a ‘game-hog,’ who 
by statute is being severely penalized as 
transgressing the equitable relations that 
ought to exist between individual sportsmen 
to prevent anyone bagging more than his 
own share of game. Every American state 
is now passing game preservation laws that 
regulate the amount of shooting that any 
one gunner can be permitted to enjoy. 
Therein is evidenced the first germ of game 
preservation in the United States, the first 
recognition there of game shooting as a val- 
uable right to be regulated according to de- 
mand and supply. 

“Such measures, however, in their transi- 
tion stage tend to make the American of 
wealth at the mercy of public opinion and 
public law as to what he may and may not 
kill in the way of game. Only by sports- 
men’s clubs and associations is game pre- 
serving after the English fashion beginning 
to set in across the Atlantic. Preserving as 
yet is only in its infancy there, the keen 
shooter suffering from game laws designed 
to effect the greatest good of the greatest 
number. This may be a very desirable aim 
in that it gives the poor shooter equal rights 
with his wealthier brother-shooter, but rmzhts 
which the latter is compelled to recognize 
whether he likes it or not. Is it surprising, 
then, that wealthy American sportsmen par- 
tial to shooting of the best description and 
willing to pay for it handsomely find their 
way to a country like our own, where game 
preservation is in a condition that they can- 
not expect for years to come in a new coun- 
try such as America, where they cannot ob- 
tain the amount and kind of shooting they 
want at any price? 

“Furthermore, such shooting as America 
affords is only obtainable as yet by long jour- 
neys of thousands of miles from the large 
centres at considerable expense. The only 
way of enjoying it nearer home is by join- 
ing one of the many clubs in America that 
make game preservation their object, and 
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where one has to meet all kinds and condi 
tions of sportsmen. The amount of free 
shooting within reasonable distance from 
the cities has now become altogether incon 
siderable, owing to the absence of game, and 
other considerations operating against suc- 
cessful sport. And so when the wealthy 
American wants really good shooting he 
comes to this country and pays a large rental 
to a British landlord for the purchase of 
sporting privileges altogether unobtainable 
in America. That influx of American sports 
men leasing our best shootings on this side 
has been gradually increasing year by year 
Until the results of proper preservation have 
had time to occur across the Atlantic, as 
they may do many years hence, American 
visitors who are shooting men will, it is be- 
lieved, continue to enhance the value of the 
best kind of British shooting, which will 
steadily increase in rental paid by the les 
sees of it annually. E. G. M.” 





We are happy to say that while we are 
constantly deploring the decimation of our 
big game animals, and that, while our 
American hunters and writers are ever draw 
ing comparisons between present and past 
conditions, showing that our game as a.gen 
eral rule is decreasing, yet we are in n 
such sad plight as our English cousin would 
make us out to be. 

When he says that the antelope, th 
mountain sheep and the mountain goat ar: 
nearing the point of being seen only in mu 
seums (or words to that effect) he is over 
drawing the situation a little. We doubt 
very much if mnay Americans who have en 
joyed the open, free air of our hills while 
hunting are flocking to any considerable ex 
tent (as this correspondent states) to th 
preserve shooting in England. Our Ameri 
cans enjoy the exhilarating—they might 
even be called arduous—trips taken for biz 
game fully as much as they do the shooting 
of the same, and if this feature of travel and 
packing and camping in our grand moun- 
tains were taken away from the pursuit of 
this game, fully one-half the pleasure would 
be lost.—Bditor. * 
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GAME IN MISSOURI. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. 
C. W. Goss’ inquiry as to game in Arkansas 
and southeast Missouri, will say: Southeast 
Missouri, in my opinion, would be preferable 
to Arkansas. Non-residents are not per- 
mitted to hunt in Arkansas, but are jin Mis- 
souri, upon their 


was in southeast 


paying a $15 license. I 


Missouri several months 
last year, namely through October, Novem- 
ber, and till the 10th of December, and con- 
sidered jit a fair country for deer, and turkey. 
I was lucky enough to kill my 


there. It 


deer 
which 
quantities. 


first 
is a fine place for 
can be found there in larg: 


ducks, 
In my opinion two years will put that 
part of the country out of business as far as 
game is concerned, as ditches are being dug 
which will to a great 


extent frighten deer 


and turkey 
I have 


to some other place of refuge. 


written to several parties in dif- 


ferent sections of Arkansas, trying to locate 
a place for bear and deer, but invariably re 
ceived a reply to the effect that game was 
very scarce there, and it was from one of 
these parties that I learned of southeast Mis 
souri. As to turkeys, I did not even see the 
feather of one, but, according to the parties 
with whom I camped, they are still plenti- 
ful. Bobcats also are plentiful there. 

Candidly, I believe Mr. Goss would find it 
a good hunting country, and people there are 
generous to the limit. If Mr. Goss will write 
me I will take pleasure in giving him full 
particulars. 

Probably a word for Outdoor Life will not 
be out of place. I would like to uncork some 
of my pent-up enthusiasm by saying the only 
objection I can find to it is that it doesn’t 
come often enough. JULIUS B. VOGES. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE GUN THAT IS NOT LOADED. 


Greeley, : Mrs. Mary Hatch 
wife of Clarence Hatch and daughter of Mar- 
tin Farly of this city. was killed yesterday at 
Bellaire, Kansas, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun which she was carrying 

Mrs. Hatch and her isband were hunting 
in the woods for 'possun She was carrying 
the gun and in trying to pass it to her hus- 
band the underbrush 


Colo lel 19 
te 


trigger caught in the 
and the contents of the gun were discharged 
in Mrs. Hatch’s breast, de resulting in- 
stantly Press dispatch 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed find clip- 
ping from the Denver Evening Times of the 
19th. A sad story it tells indeed. Will peo- 
ple never learn that every gun is loaded all 
the time? To know 


and understand this 


has kept me busy all my thirty-three years 
of gun-practice. 

I hold that all children should be taught 
the proper care and use of firearms whether 
they ever use them or not 
in the course of a lifetime 
tact with them. 


They are bound 
to come in con- 
If in no other way they are 
apt to be in a crowd where some fool is han- 
dling a gun, and if they know what is proper 
and what they can correct said fool 
or force him or her to desist or leave the 


is not 


FOR THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For 
words for 
have my 


saying good 
recent editorial you 
congratulations. Let the bears 
live; they do but little and they do 


some good. Generally they mind their own 


bears in a 


harm 


party; and if unable to do either, then they 
can leave, themselves. I have done this a 
number of times and I further assure you I 
know of no law of etiquette when I see a 
fool with a gun; I simply put a stop to his 
work. 

I know but one great and general rule: 
“Never allow the muzzle of a gun to point at 
anything you would not kill.” (Mark you, I 
do not admit of any such thing as an un- 
loaded gun.) 

Now, I am not a man who has ever been 
injured or ever had one of my party injured, 
but was put through the drill by my father, 
who was for years the owner and active di- 
rector of large freighting outfits in the early 
days, and have myself spent many happy 
days alone and with large parties hunting 
throughout the western plains and moun- 
tains and think there is no amusement like 
a good long hunt in the great outdoors. 


SAM’L u. PORTER. 


BEARS. 


business—something that cannot be said for 
only about one cur dog in ten. Bears are 
dangerous only when you try to kill them. 


BENOS A. MILLS. 
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GUN SHOP TALES. 


(Second Paper.) 


“Johnson, did you get your man the other 
night?” I had dropped into the gun shop, 
and, finding him there, could not resist the 


temptation to hear him tell it. He eyed me 


a moment, turned his quid of fine cut to the 
other side of his month, and replied: 


“Naw; 
you fellows telephoned him, and he wouldn’t 
come to the door; he was home, all right, 
but, by General Jackson, I scared him out 
of a year’s growth, and I’ll get a crack at 
him yet, and don’t ye fergit it, the blamed 
eejit.” 

The boys winked and grinned at each 
other, but no one being anxious to stir him 
up, he was allowed to mutter unanswered. 
“Say, neighbor, did you ever tell the boys 
about your trip to the Rocky Mountains?” 
presently ventured Bill to one of the com 
pany. “Do you know, I was just thinking 
about something I saw up there, Bill, when 
you broke in,” answered. the one addressed. 
“When we were about a week out from Lan- 
der, Wyoming, and up near the headwaters 
of Green river, we fell in with a young fel 
low who had with a surveying gang 
and was on his way to the railroad. He 
had seen our tracks and followed up to see 
who was traveling in that country with a 
wagon, no one, to his knowleage, having ever 
taken a wagon through that part of the coun- 
try before. 


been 


“He came to our camp at sundown and 
stayed to supper, spread his blankets for 
the night and had breakfast with us. He 
gave us much valuable information about 
the country and the game in that section, 
helping us break camp and showed us the 
trail to Green River lake, where we camped 
for four weeks. 

“We parted at a point where the river 
comes from the lake, flowing almost exactly 
north, makes a bend around Sheep mountain 
and flows on, almost due south. At this 
point he had built a hunting ranch at one 
time, and the ranch house and part of the 
corral were still standing. Here we parted 
company, he going down the river to Alex- 
ander’s ranch, while we went up to the lake. 

“About an hour after he had rode away 
and we were riding leisurély along the trail 
to the lake, I saw what I took to be a band 


of horses, distance across th 
toward the mountains. On calling my com- 
panion’s attention to them he immediately 
pronounced them elk, and we sat on the 
wagon and watched them disappear into the 
timber, about seventy-five in the bunch. We 
were much pleased to know that they 
in that section, calculated to stay 
some time at the lake, our friend, Pixley the 
surveyor, having told us of a very fine camp- 
ing spot, which we failed to find, however, 
at the foot of the lake. 

“My chum, who was an old mountain man 


some river 


were 
as we 


and cowboy, gave me some points on elk 
their habits, 


and 
and among 
told me that they do not run or 
a deer does when frightened, but get 


other things he 
bound, as 
over 
the ground and through the thick timber at 
a tremendous speed and seldom 
steady trot, the bulls laying their immense 


break a 


antlers back on their shoulders and getting 
that 
guessing to penetrate. 


through timber would keep a man 


“IT was shown a pair of elk antlers, later 
at Alexander’s ranch, from a bull killed by 
The 
boy who killed the elk, while showing them 
to us asked me to hold them, as he placed 
them on the points, skull up, and then he 
walked his saddle pony through the 
made. When I 
them, 


one of his boys, which were monster 


arch so 


saw these animals, while 


hunting going through a grove of 
quaking asp, where the trees seemed like 
those set out in a nursery, so thick that they 
were like a hedge, and never seeming to be 
troubled to keep up that swift trot, I cer 
tainly could not understand how a bull with 
such a pair of antlers could get through any 
timber.” 

At this point in the story “Old Bill” broke 
in with, “I can explain that, neighbor,” 
went on to tell the following: “Down in a 
little town in Missouri a lot of fellows were 
sitting around a stove in the 
about like we are here. The talk had got 
on to the subject of big trees and after some 
discussion, all having had a word or two in 
it except a newcomer in the community, a 
man from Michigan, this 
spoke up ard remarked: 
nothin’ "bout big 


and 


store, just 


Michigan man 
“You fellers don’t 


know timber. Why, up 
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thar in Michigan where I cum from, the 
dumned trees is six foot through and so clus 
together a man can’t walk through ’em.” 
Silence fell on the company, and as no one 
present had ever been in Michigan, also, as 
it is not wise to question another’s story, in 
Missouri, unless you are mighty well ac- 
quainted with the story teller, the subject 
lost interest. 

A few minutes later the talk turned to 
deer and naturally to big deer and big ant- 
lers, and again, when all had told their sto- 
ries, the man from Michigan came to the 
front “Pooh!” said he, “you fellers talk 
*’bout your big deer and big antlers; say, 
I seen deer up thar in Michigan where I 
cum from, that had horns six foot across.” 
Deep was the silence as each looked at his 
neighbor and all at the man from Michigan. 
Then one brave man, with a triumphant 
glance at the rest, shook his finger under the 
nose of the man from Michigan, and asked: 
“Say, how do them deer, with six foot horns, 
get through them six foot trees standin’ so 
dumned thick a man can’t get through, eh?” 
and the man from Michigan, never hesitat- 
ing, replied: “Umph! that’s their business; 
what’ve I got to do ’ith that?” 

After the roar of laughter had subsided, 
and the man who had seen the elk had ac- 
cepted the ‘explanation, Ben Wolf asked Bill 
if he ever heard about the shooting match 
on the result of which John Gates had lost 
an oyster supper and all the beer his op- 
ponent could drink. If Bill had, he was will- 
ing to hear it again, and so Ben related it: 

Gates, it seems, was quite a fellow for 
practical jokes and never overlooked an op- 
portunity to work one, none of his friends 
being exempt. Consequently his numerous 
victims were always looking for a chance 
to even up. He was wearing a new soft hat, 
and, it being a nice fall day, he walked out 
toward the cider mill for a stroll and to get 
a little new cider. One of his chums was a 
great man for dogs and guns, and at the 
time when this happened he was the pos- 
sessor of a very fine muzzle-loading double- 
barreled shotgun. The gun had been pre- 
sented to him by a friend who brought it 
from England some years before. He never 
stirred out of town without his gun and shot 
and powder pouches, 

The nice day had appealed to him, also, 
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and he had arrived at the cider mill a few 


*minutes in advance of Gates. As he stopped 


at the door he was greeted by Flagg, a mu- 
tual friend of himself and Gates, who ran 
the mill, and told to go in and help himself. 
Setting the gun against the building, the 
pouch and horn hung on a nail, he stepped 
inside. As he disappeared, Flagg caught 
sight of Gates some distance down the road, 
and, taking the gun and ammunition around 
the corner of the building, he put an extra 
load of shot in each barrel, returning it to 
its former place. 

Gates saluted him pleasantly and _ re- 
marked: “Is that El’s gun’ This was 
Flage’s cue, and he proposed that they draw 
the shot charges and then Gates was to 
wager that El could not hit his new hat at 
thirty paces. Gates rose to the lure like a 
greedy trout and quickly withdrew the ram- 
rod and extracted the extra charges of shot. 

El came out, wiping his lips, and Gates 
remarked: “What you doin’ with that old 
blunderbuss? Why don’t you leave it at 
home—you couldn’t hit anything with it any 
way!”’. El smiled in his genial way, and an 
swered: “Oh, I get a duck or a rabbit once 
in a while. That’s a pretty good gun; bet- 
tern’n some of them dandy breech-loaders you 
fellows have got.” Gates winked at Flagg 
and said: “Say, I'll bet you an oyster sup 
per for us three that you can’t hit my new 
hat at thirty steps, and hang it on a post,” 
quoth he. “Got you!” said El. The distance 
was stepped by Flagg and the hat hung on 
a fence post—a beautiful, new, three-dollar 
soft hat. As El sighted over the rib of the 
old muzzle-loader he took the gun from his 
shoulder and remarked, “give me both bar- 
rels and add all the beer we want with the 
oysters.” To this Gates agreed, with an- 
other wink at Flagg, who returned wink for 
wink, with great gravity. Bang! A cloud of 
smoke obscured the mark. Bang!—and ere 
the smoke had cleared Gates made a rush 
for the hat. When he emerged from the 
cloud he carried a wisp of felt that no one 
would have recognized as a hat and the 
dazed expression on his face, slowly chang- 
ing to one of wrath and disgust as he real- 
ized that he had been “double-crossed” was 
too much for El and Flagg, who hastily re- 
treated to the security of a locked and 
barred wagon shed and there proceeded to 














roll it out on the floor. 

Old Bill enjoyed that tale as much as I 
did, and he had heard it several times. I 
was about to tell the boys of an experience 


BEAR IN NEW MEXICO. 
* 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
herewith pictures of the skins of the last 
three bears we killed near here—Albuquer- 
que, N. M. (We only publish cut of ihe 
largest.—Editor.) The largest measured 
seven feet from nose to tail and seven feet 
three spread of fore paws. I had 
quite an exciting time with him, as the first 
ball I put into his neck made him decidedly 


inches 


The other large skin measures six 
seven feet. We killed 


angry. 


feet six inches by 


— 
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these two the same day. We got the sec- 
ond one not a quarter of a mile from where 
we killed the other. The dogs found him 
holed up; they winded him over 200 yards 
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with a chum of mine, on a fishing trip, when 
Bill ordered us out as it was time to go 
home. ERNEST F. GREEN. 


just after eating all they wanted of the other 


bear. J. C. SIPE. 
(Mr. Sipe was hunting with Mr. Scott 
Teague, formerly of Delta, Colo., a well- 


known lion and bear hunter.—Editor.) 


BULL HEIFERS. 
Lennie Merrill, a popular guide at Bel- 
grade lakes, is responsible for th« 
story on us “city folks.” 


following 


“Of course we know that you city folks 
have lots of chances to laugh at us hay- 


seeders, but once in a while the laugh is on 
our side. I never was so tickled in my life 
as I was last summer, when I was guiding 
Mr. L., from New York. 
fifty years old and a mighty smart man, too. 
every other way, but he 
death of cattle. 

“Well, one day, when we were fly-fishing 


He is as much as 


was just scairt to 


So I rowed 


for bass, he wanted to go ashore, 


him up and he went off into the woods 


Pretty soon he came tearing down to the 


boat a-hollering ‘help!’ at the top of his 
voice, so you would have thought there was 
I jumped up 


trouble. He 


a big she-bear after him, and 


and asked him what was the 
said: 
“*There’s a lot of cattle coming this way.’ 
“I knew it was a parcel of young stock, so 


I says to him: 


“*VYou needn’t be scared of them; 
nothing but a lot of heifers.’ 

“And what do you suppose he up 
said? I thought I should die! He 
me—and this is the Lord’s truth: 


and 


says to 


““How do you know they ain’t bull heif 
ers?’” 


“IT know a Lincoln man who returned hur 


riedly from a hunting trip in Wisconsin,” 
writes one of our Nebraska subscribers 


“His friends expressed surprise and asked 
him if he had ‘got anything.’ ‘Yes,’ he ad- 
mitted; ‘I got two cows, two pigs, a hound, 
and almost got a man.’”’ 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


TAKE THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is claimed that 
the meanest man on earth beats his wife, 
and I believe he has a close second in the 
man that takes down his guns and’ fishing 
tackle and prepares for a day’s or’ week’s 


BOY ALONG. 
in ashes and soft soap, and those were cer 
tainly the most eventful and happy days of 
our lives, and I would like to say to our 
sportsmen, take your boy along. Sit back 
among the willows and just listen and watch 


while he flips the speckled beauties from 
the him bound after the 


outing and leaves the home. We 
all remember those joyful times when we 
slipped quietly along behind father, who 
with his trusty rifle would pick the eye from 
a rabbit nested in a hollow stump or a gray 
squirrel on the tall hickory. We carried the 
game on a carefully-selected string made 
from the groundhog hide which was tanned 


boy at 


brook, and see 





grouse that he has just dropped from the 


spruce limb. Take the kodak with you and 

during the long winter evenings look the pic- 

tures over and let the boy tell about them. 
SAM STEVENS. 




















The first lesson. While he flips out the speckled beauties. 


THE CAMPFIRE. 


i would I knew what fancies stir each soul 
When the campfire has died to glowing brands, 
And silenced are the recent laugh and jest, 
While each heartstring seems swept by mystic bands. 


Sees one in those bright coals the gleam of wealth, 
That ever vanished from his fev’rish hold? 
And one the glint of some fair woman’s hair 
More dear and farther from his reach than gold? 


And one the fading hope and faith of youth? 
And one the castle built by poet hands? 
While slowly sinks the mellow, ruddy light 
And blackness creeps among the glowing brands. 


VERA MOLLER. 
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THE GAME OF WYOMING. 


The annual report for 1905 of D. C. Now- 
lin, state game warden of Wyoming, is an 
interesting document. Mr. Nowlin says he 
believes the game of his state is increasing, 
and also thinks that the lately-apportioned 
state game preserve (lying south of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park) will be a big fac- 
tor in preserving the deer, elk and antelope 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. Nowlin’s report shows that ninety- 

four guides registered during the year 1905, 
and from the reports of these guides he has 
compiled the following figures: 
Number non-resident hunters of big game 124 
Number elk killed by non-residents.... 187 
Number deer killed by non-residents.... 41 
Number antelope killed by non-residents 63 
Number mountain sheep killed by non- 

residents . 

Number elk killed by residents.......... 5 

Number deer killed by residents........ 246 

Number antelope killed by residents.... 136 

Number mountain sheep killed by resi- 
dents 

Of course a number of bears and lions 
were killed, but guides are not required to 
report on these animals. 


Twenty-four arrests were made during the 
year, of which seventeen were convicted 
from whom fines amounting to $560 
received. 

Mr. Nowlin has the following to say about 
the antelope of Wyoming—the little animal 
that is so rapidly 
plains: 

“Our antelope are rapidly disappearing 
and should be protected by stringent legis 
lation. While I believe that the capture of 
the young for propagation should be per 
mitted, I do not think antelope ought to be 
hunted, but should be protected by a closed 
season of at least six years. The largest 
bands of antelope range near Pumpkin 
Butte in Crook and Weston counties, near 
Shirley basin in Carbon county and on both 
sides of Green river in Uinta, Fremont and 
Sweetwater counties. This Green river band 
of antelope (the largest in the 
States) will soon dwindle to 


were 


disappearing from our 


United 
insignificant 
proportions unless more drastic protective 
measures are taken. 


COLORADO GAME INCREASING. 


F. E. Sheridan, a prominent stockgrower 
of Meeker, Colorado, one of the outfitting 
points for deer hunting in Colorado, writes 
as follows to Mr. J. M. Woodard, state game 
commissioner for Colorado, under date of 
February 2nd: 

“I have been out in the hills north and 
east of Meeker and found more elk sign than 
I have seen in fifteen years. The snow in 


the high mountains is very deep and conse- 
quently the elk are pretty far down. I be- 
lieve that with the present law and manage- 
ment in your department for a few years 
longer the elk, as well as the deer, will be 
as plentiful as they were in 1888. At that 
time they would almost run over you on the 
county reads. 


«fe 


MY LOVE IS LIKE AN APRIL DAY. 


My Love is like an April day. 

One moment, smiles in radiance play 

Upon her countenance; again 

It’s beauty’s bathed in tears like rain; 
Then smiles and tears together come 

Like April showers through April sun. 
Thus, never wholly sad or gay, 

My Love is like an April day. 


My Love is like an April day. 

The gleams of true love sometimes stay 
Within her eyes; but soon a frown 

Will spring from out those depths of brown; 
But, with the frown a smile is born 

Like sunshine with a frosty morn: 

Thus, smile or frown, as e’er she may, 

My Love is like an April day. 


—LETITIA B. CLARK. 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in_ the 
true colors on separate sheets(size of sheet 6 x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining ro om decoration. 
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the articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be -confined to camp- 


ing und outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit 


man in the woods, 


POINTERS ON A TENT. 
Life:—For several 
I have used a simple device for making a 
light pack tent, which I call a 
Take a 9x12 


a saddle 


Editor Outdoor years 


“wickie-up.” 


wagon cover and first stretch 


rope between two trees or other 


objects so the center will be about five feet 
above ground when the canvas is stretched 
tight over it. Then throw the cover across 
rope, so that it will hang half on each side; 
then mark at one end with a peg what will 


be the center of the 


floor; then carry the 





two corners of the cover outward three feet 
each from the center and fasten to pegs, 
stakes or brush, using the ends of the small 
rope that are run through the end of all 
wagon covers. Then go to other end and 


do the same (see cut No. 1). This gives 
you a very good shelter tent with floor 
space 6x9 feet, with ridge five feet two 


inches and steep sloping walls six feet. I 


the idea farther and added a 


wedge or A-shaped piece of canvas for ends, 


have carried 


one piece cut for a door (see cut No. 2) 
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6 FT. 
which I fasten in by means of very small 


snaps sewed on the edge of the wedge-shaped 
pieces of canvas, which are in turn hooked 
into small rings fastened on the under sid 
of what is now the tent ends. All this in no 


way interferes with the use of the cover for 
the wagon, and will not weigh over ten 
pounds. 

I do not like muslin for such work, as 
it is light and will not turn water unless 


filled with some waterproofing, which in the 


end costs as much as canvas; and cloth so 
treated is easily torn, is stiff and unruly to 


handle. SAM’L G. PORTER 


Corn meal mush made in broth 
and fried for breakfast 


large doses. 


venison 
should be taken in 
SAM STEVENS 





























H. C. Allen, Monterey, Va.—My bitch, 
four years old, has betrayed symptoms which 
I never saw in any other dog, and I would 
be pleased to have you give me your opin- 
ion of the matter. When she came in heat 
I did not breed her because there was no 
good dog to be had within a reasonable dis- 
tance, but about the time she should have 
had pups had I bred her, three or four of 
her tits filled with milk and after several 
days became inflamed and quite hard. She 
was troubled with this about three weeks. 
Is there any method of preventing the flow 
of milk in such a case or of keeping down 
inflammation and drying up the milk? In 
case a bitch is not bred when in heat, is 
there any way to relieve the swelling and 
“coloring”? 
of a reply in your columns and greatly 
oblige a subscriber. 


Kindly grant me the courtesy 


Answer.—This is not an 
rence. Many bitches which are not bred 
“make bag” at about the seventh week, 
which continues to and fills 
just as if she were in whelp. To prevent 
filing and ultimate inflammation, bathing 
the udder with cold water twice a day will 
keep it down, and once a day a mixture of 
camphorated lard or oil should be applied 
till totally reduced. (2) If the heat occurs 
during the warm season, sending into wa- 
ter often will, to a degree, reduce swelling 
and check the flow. It is best, however, not 
to attempt too, much in this direction lest 
other complications arise—the safest plan 
is to let nature take its course. Feeding 
very lightly for some time before coming in 
is a good plan, and lots of exercise should 
be given. 


unusual occur 


grow finally 


gato \ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
4 \ CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 





aults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 





C. L. G., Denver, Colo.—I’ve been reading 
your columns about dogs in Outdoor Life 
and thought I’d ask your opinion as to the 
best dog to be used as a watchdog around 
a suburban home. I want a dog with fight- 
ing qualities that will also do as a compan- 
ion. Have been thinking some of Airedale 
terriers but know so little about them that 
I think I need your advice. 

Answer.—Your choice is a good one, un- 
less you should desire a larger and more 
prominent figure around the place, in which 
case a Great Dane, St. Bernard or even a 
nice collie should fill the bill. But if fight- 
ing is a requisite, you should get a bull 
terrier, or, better still, a regular English 
bulldog. The Airedale is a rather small dog, 
but gritty, active and of pleasant disposi- 
tion. 


S. A. Lane, Steamboat Springs, Colo.—1 
wish you would tell me what is the matter 
with my dog. He is a full blooded Irish 
setter, will not eat and is very poor. He 
also has a lump on his front leg right at the 
first joint. After but a short run he gets 
lame on this leg till hardly able to walk. 


Answer.—No doubt the dog has worms, 
presumably tapeworm, and must be relieved 
to get in good condition. (2) If the lump on 
leg is not soft and thus need lancing, then 
likely it is a sprain and lifliment should be 
applied with lots of rubbing by hand twice 
daily till relieved. 


A. C. Springer, Pittsburg, Pa.—My bea- 
gle pup, four months old, has a lump on her 
neck which is hard and does not seem to 
bother her at all, but it has a bad appear- 
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ance and I should like to know what do do 
to get rid of it without danger to pup. 


Answer.—This sort of lump is not a bad 
thing for a pup to get, but it should be 
lanced soon as hard and will slip up and 
down under the skin. Make an incision on 
under side to allow matter to flow off read- 
ily and keep it open so long as it fills. No 
harm will result—the gathering is even a 
good thing as it relieved the blood of im- 
purities. 


Mrs. B. E. Havens, Milwaukee, Wis.—My 
cocker spaniel is troubled with a sort of dan- 
druff and in places there are little raised 
spots which look sore and after a while they 
dry up leaving great cakes of dandruff. She 
scratches a great deal and is very restless. 
She also has a small gray bug resembling 
a wood tick though almost the size of a flea. 
It is very annoying to have her in this con- 
dition as she is a pet and in the house much 
of the time. 

Answer.—The dandruff you mention is 
the scab formed over the sores when drying 
up and is caused by a parasite called mange 
burying into and under the skin, thus caus- 


ing intense itching and consequent scratch- 
ing. Get mange cure and apply to affected 
parts. (2) The small bug you mention is the 
common large dog-louse, which augments 
scratching and uneasiness all the more— 
Haberlein’s flea repeller destroys lice and 
fleas alike at one application. 


S. Hall, Travis City, Mich—Permit me 
to state, aside of asking a question, that I 
am much interested in the dog department 
as well as the entire book, Outdoor Life, 
and await its arrival each month with con- 
siderable delight and pleasant expectancy. 
Also wish to say that the set of “Our Game 
Birds in Colors” received from you are a 
rare and beautiful collection and so finely 
printed in colors that I am having the en- 
tire set framed. The question I wish to ask 
is this: A few days since, my setter bitch 
gave birth to eleven puppies during a cold 
night, and I found the entire lot dead in 
the morning. She probably killed them all 
by lying upon them. Now do you think she 
will be likely to do the same thing when hav- 
ing another litter in case this will be during 
the warm season of the year? 


Answer.—Especially in cold weather it is 
absolutely necessary that an attendant stay 
with the bitch while whelping to 
such an accident as you report. 
matrons are very nervous at the critical 
time and in the endeavor to shield the litter 
from cold bring the helpless creatures 
closely together and lie upon the lot, 
smother them all the first night. In warm 
weather this danger need hardly be feared 
but still close watch should be kept on the 
dam till puppies are at least one day old and 
a little stronger so as to better take care of 
themselves. 


prevent 
Some brood 


thus 


Mrs. A. W. Rallins, Washington, D. C. 

I have been reading your department with a 
great deal of interest although I haye no bird 
dog or go hunting, my fancy is the French 
silk poodle, of which I have several as pets. 
In reading these answers I was in hope of 
finding something to suit my case, but saw 
nothing. I have some puppies at this time, 
sweet little things they are, and would like 
to know how best to care for them. The tiny 
puppies are now three months old and seem 
to grow some, but not as they should. Am 
feeding the dam milk, cooked oatmeal, rice, 
cake, beef broth but none of the meat. She 
still has milk but the puppies do not seem 
to get satisfied. Would it be well to feed 
the puppies anything at so tender an age, 
and if so, on what? Have hesitated writing 
for information but am taking courage by 
the different answers I see, and trust I may 
see an answer to this also. 


Angwer.—No need of hesitating, come 
right along with any question relative to the 
care of any breed. All dogs are dogs, and 
what suits the one’ breed, in a general way 
suits the other as well. You should have 
begun feeding the little things long ago—at 
six weeks old. At first but very little of 
course, and increasing very gradually until 
on full feed at ten weeks old, when they 
should be weaned, thus preventing usual 
bad results by taking pups from dam ab- 
ruptly and putting on feed. Begin feeding 
the puppies the same you have been giving 
the dam, adding a small portion of cooked 
lean beef daily, which will make them grow 
so much better than anything else. 
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A Winter 
Whil 
a flock of strang: 


Visitor From the 
hunting rabbits last 


North.— 
February I saw 
They 
of them 


birds in an orchard 
Ning 
were uniform slate color, but the 
two had beautiful ros 


were about the size of robins 
remaining 
colored heads, necks, 
breasts and backs. Their bills were short 
and thick like the bill of a purple finch; in 
fact both in form and color these two re 
sembled perfectly giant male purple finches. 
They were feeding on the buds of the apple 
trees and were very tame, allowing one of 
the boys to climb the tree and approach 
within five feet before they took flight. They 
had clear musical calls. 
what sort of birds they 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The dull-colored birds were the females and 


Can you tell me 
were Fe oe 


They were pine grosbeaks. 


young males, while the two rose-colored ones 
These 
mer south of the Maine woods or the Adiron- 
dack 


were adult males. birds do not sum- 


mountains, but in winter they 


south. It is, however, unusual to se¢ 


come 
them 
that 


during such a mild winter as the one 


has just passed. The pin 
early in the spring, 
migrating 
ern homes. 

Early Appearance of a Butterfly.‘‘Dur- 
ing the warm weather between January 20th 


and 23rd, I saw a 


grosbeak nests 
even before most of the 


birds have reached their north- 


butterfly flitting about. 
It was a good sized butterfly, almost pure 
black, with a yellow border on the edge of 
its wings. What was a butterfly doing out 
so early? I supposed that all butterflies died 
when cold weather came.’”—H. T. R., New 
Haven, Conn. While it is true that 
butterflies do die when winter approaches, 
the mourning-cloak Those that 
emerge from the chrysalis late in the fall 
hibernate until the following spring, taking 


most 


does not. 


shelter under stone or board piles or in out- 
buildings. Only a few days of spring weather 
are necessary to warm them back to life. It 
was one of those butterflies that you saw, 


and probably that one went back to winter 
quarters as soon as the warm wave passed. 

Parasites in Animals.—‘A trapper, while 
skinning skunks, found worms imbedded in 
the flesh of two of them. Although he had 
killed many skunks he never before found 
worms in them. The worms were about the 
knitting needle and were pure 
They appeared headless, as both 
ends looked alike. How did the worms get 
into the skunks, and do they in any 
injure or kill the animals?’—H. W.., 
Goodwin, S. D. The worms to which you 
refer are nematodes, but of what species | 
am unable to say. 


size of a 


white. 


way 


They occur in the mus- 
cles and under the skins of minks, weasels 
skunks, etc. They seem to cause their hosts 
little inconvenience. While it is certain that 
they do not come from eggs laid by flies, 
their life history has not been worked out. 

The Drumming of the Ruffed Grouse.— 
“Will you tell me how and why the ruffed 
grouse drums?’—A. W. B., Detroit, Mich. 
I once got a hasty glimpse of a ruffed grouse 
drumming on a log in southern-central New 
York. It seemed as though the bird beat 
the sides of the log with its wings. Since 
then I have talked with many naturalists 
who have repeatedly seen the operation and 
I have been convinced that I was mistaken. 
A cock grouse mounts his accustomed drum- 
ming log or rock, which may have been used 
previous season. Spreading his tail, raising 
his ruffs and extending his head and neck, 
he begins to beat the air with his wings. 
Some naturalists assert that the noise is 
made when the wings strike the sides of the 
bird’s body, others that it is produced by 
the pressure of the air between the wings 
and the body. Probably a grouse drums for 
the same reason the night hawks, snipe and 
several species of ducks delight in making 
a whizzing sound with their wings by sud- 
denly dropping through space from a great 
height. While the booming beats which be- 
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gin slowly and gradually increase in speed 
are most often heard in the spring, which 
would lead one to suppose that it is equiva- 
lent to a love song, grouse drum at all times 
of the year or day, even on moonlight nights. 

Spearing Eels Through the Ice.—‘‘While 
traveling by train through Pennsylvania a 
few weeks ago I saw a number of men spear- 
ing through holes in the ice and was told 
that they were after eels. Have wondered 
how eels can be caught in this manner, so 
write, hoping that you can enlighten me.’”’— 
L. J. D., Jackson, Miss. As winter sets in, 
eels bury themselves in six inches of mud at 
the bottom of rivers and streams, where 
they remain until spring. The fisherman arms 
himself with a long-handled spear having 
several tines set side by side about an inch 
Each of these tines is barbed at the 
the 


apart. 


point. Selecting a cove where water 


tik? 


The Call of 


The hautboy call of winds are stilled 
That sounded far and wide, 
And tossed the painted leaves of trees 
On hill and mountain-side. 
For now the day is done, 
The lake is dusk and glassy, 
A strange call has begun— 
Long-drawn-out, vibrant, brassy, 
“Moo—woo—oo—waugh!’ 
Elemental passion burning 
In the voice, desirous, yearning. 
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runs slowly, the fisherman cuts a hole in the 
ice, inserts his spear and begins to probe 
hither and thither over the muddy bottom. 
When the spear strikes an eel and is forced 
down, the tines give slightly, allowing th 
points to slip over the fish’s body. The vic- 
tim is then held firmly by the barbs and the 
pressure of the tines which cut into its sides. 
As soon as the fish is struck, it 
and the announcement of its capture is tele- 
graphed by the vibration of the pole to the 
sensitive hand of the fisherman, who imme- 
diately withdraws the spear. The fisherman 
passes from hole to hole, carefully working 
over the bottom of the river, first in a small 
circle, then in larger ones, until the length of 
this 


may be cap 


struggles, 


the pole forbids further progress. In 


manner from fifty to 300 eels 
tured in a single day. 


a 


the Moose. 


The shoulders of the 
Are hid in darkness deep; 


stately pines 
Down where bronze lily-pads grow thick 
A moose would love-tryst keep. 

His wild, 

Primeval love entreating 
Answers the mating-call, 
The cow-moose keeps repeating: 
““Moo—woo0—oo 


intensive bawl, 


waugh! 
Onward he comes in eager search 


Nor dreams he of the horn of birch 


He crashes on, the monarch moose, 


Nothing his way impeding; 
How should he know that love-call came 


From birchen horn, 


misleading? 


He stops—the fatal shot rings clear 
Across the lake so glassy. 
No more the love-call will he hear 
Long-drawn-out, vibrant, brassy, 
“Moo—woo—oo— waugh!”’ 
Elemental passion burning 
In the sound, primeval yearning. 


~B. A. HiTCHCOCK. 























Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 


lets on big game. 
brother hunters and shooters. 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





THE “HAINES MODEL.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Owing to the dan- 
ger that the manufacturers might incorpo- 
rate in the “Haines Model” arm some of the 
features of “modern” six-shooters which are 
undesirable and which Mr. Haines sought 
to eliminate, it may be worth while to re- 
capitulate the reasons for which we want the 
lines of the stock, hammer and lock, though 
smaller and: lighter, to follow exactly those 
of the Single-Action Army Colt: 

I have before me a_ .45 Single-Action 
Army Colt and a Model 1905 Smith & Wes- 
son Military and Police, which is typical of 
the swing-out guns as now made, and I shall 
endeavor to point out the advantages of the 


former and the shortcomings of the latter. 
In order to use a single-action revolver 


rapidly, and at the same 
ately, it is to be supposed that the 
shooter maintains his control over the 
arm by holding it and managing it from 
two points, chiefly by his forefinger in the 
trigger-guard, and secondarily by the second 
joint of the thumb across the spur or thumb- 
piece of the hammer. In order that the arm 
may be drawn from the holster swiftly, 
surely and without danger of bungling, it 
should be drawn by the index finger through 
the trigger-guard. The holster should be 
cut away so as to permit this. The great 
. danger of this only swift and sure method 
with a double-action arm is obvious. 

The grasp of the other three fingers is 
negligible until the hammer is cocked, and 
the shape of the hammer should now be con- 
sidered. The back of the Colt’s hammer is 
perpendicular, and the hammer is hung at a 
point directly beneath or even slightly in 
front of the spur. The spur itself is large 
and high. 

The arm 


tirie accu- 


can quickly and easily be 


cocked by dropping the second joint of the 
thumb across the spur of the hammer and 
jerking the barrel, which will almost fall of 
its own weight, down a little. This feature 
is especially valuable when firing several 
shots rapidly without lowering the shooting 
hand. The recoil will tend to carry the bar- 
rel up, the hammer will be caught by the 
thumb in the manner described and the arm 
cocked almost without effort as the barrel is 
brought down and the aim regained. Prac- 
tice makes this performance so quick and 
easy that it is done almost unconsciously. 

The other three fingers will grasp the 
stock in such a way that the thumb, after 
cocking the hammer, will point forward 
along the left side of the frame, and the 
back of the cocked hammer will touch the 
flesh between the thumb and the index 
finger. Mr. Walter Winans, I believe, first 
mentioned this method of holding in print, 
and it is the only one which assures a uni- 
form manner of grasping the butt. Mr. Ken- 
nedy and others have justly complained that 
it is impossible with many “modern” revolv- 
ers, to hold uniformly, and that this causes 
great variation in the elevation of shots. 
That is perfectly true, and is due to the fact 
that, with the “saw handle” form of butt it 
is impossible for the hammer to touch the 
hand as it should. 

The hammer of the Smith & Wesson, 
from beneath and behind the spur, curves 
back in a convex arc to the frame. It is the 
typical double-action hammer. The hammer 
of all the swing-out cylinder Colts, all the 
double-action Smith & Wessons, the single- 
action Schofield model, Russian model and 
1891 model are of this general shape. It is 
hung much further back than the single-ac- 
tion Colt hammer, and, to be cocked, must 
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be drawn straight back, almost up and back, 
instead of down and back, mostly down, as 
the Colt is cocked, and by the ball of the 
thumb alone. Moreover, when the hammer 
is drawn half-way back there seems to be 
a slight catch, more noticeable when the 
arm is fouled by much shooting, which tends 
to let the thumb slip off the small spur. The 
spur is so smalland slopes back so sharply 
that, as Mr. Haines very aptly puts it, a 
search-warrant is often necessary to find it. 
If the arm is to be managed almost entirely 
by the index finger in the trigger-guard, and 
the quickness, sureness and convenience of 
this method of handling are so great that, 
if it is once given a fair trial it will almost 
invariably be adopted permanently, the posi- 
tion of the trigger becomes of great im- 
portance. It is obviously dangerous to han- 
dle any double-action arm except the Smith 
& Wesson hammerless in this way. Not 
only is it dangerous, but, as the position of 
the trigger is materially different when the 
hammer is cocked from that it occupies 
when the hammer is down, the balance of 
the arm constantly changes, and the feeling 
of uncertainty which this shifting balance 


imparts to the shooter has a most detrimen- 


tal effect upon accuracy. This is particu- 
larly true when quickness and accuracy are 
to be combined. 

I learn from Mr. Lowdermilk that there 
is danger that the manufacturers may build 
the “Haines Model” with the lump on the 
frame back of the hammer characteristic of 
the “saw-handle” butt. This is one of the 
objectionable features of the “modern” re- 
volver which Mr. Haines sought to avoid. 
In a single-action arm this feature not only 
has no function whatever to fulfill, but it 
prevents the only uniform method of holding 
described above. On the double-action re- 
volver, and on that type of arm only, this 
lump has a function to perform. Where pres- 
sure sufficient to. raise the hammer and fire 
the arm is applied to the trigger of a double- 
action gun it tends to draw the hand up and 
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forward on the butt so that it rests against 
and prevents the backward movement of the 
hammer. The object of the projection or 
lump of the “saw-handle” is to form a brace 
against which the hand may rest 
tain the necessary purchase to effect the 
double-action pull and to prevent its sliding 
forward against the hammer. 

For the method of handling and holding 
described, the shape and outline of the 
Army Colt is absolutely perfect. It 
is as well adapted to any other method as 
any form of stock, hammer, lock and trigger 
on the market. The reasons I have 
included those that form the 
cowpuncher prejudice against the double-ac- 
tion gun. I am not trying to prove 
double-action Smith & Wesson and Colt are 
not extremely accurate, reliable or durable. 
They possess all of these qualities in the 
highest degree. But I am trying to 
why, from my standpoint at 
“Haines Model,” constructed exactly 
lines suggested by Mr. Haines, 


and ob 


action 


outlined 


well-known 


that the 


show 
least, the 
mn the 
would be in 
finitely handier, better balanced and more 
conducive to easy, rapid and accurate work 
than any swing-out cylinder arm now manu- 
factured. 

I am indebted to an old magazine arti- 
cle by Dr. Conyngham, and various ar 
by Mr. Winans and others, for some of the 
suggestions embodied in this communica- 
tion: should also like to record 
tude to Mr. Haines for making it possible 
for the shooters, who earnestly desir 
arm, to effectively combine 
the manufactuprers how great and how 
widely spread the demand for the 
“Haines Model” really is. It is a 
of “united we stand, divided we 
and Mr. Haines has not only 
the chance to get together, but has given 
a tremendous amount of his valuable time to 
furthering a project which is as much to the 
advantage of each of us as it is to his. 
Gentlemen of the Old Guard, it is up to us! 

P. DE ANGELIS 


ticle S 


my egrati- 


thie 


and show 


case 
fall,” 


given us 


THE REMINGTON AT SEA GIRT. 


Editor Outdoor ‘Life:—In the March is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, page 297, Lieutenant 
Townsend Whelen, in his interesting article 
on the Sea Girt meeting, states that he did 


not see a single Remington rifle. I thought 
it might be of interest to state that I used 
a Remington in that match, at 200 yards, 


which was open to “any rifle,” and won the 
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match with it. This is the same 
been shooting ever since I 


rado. 


rifle I have 
to Colo- 
Its general design is taken from the 
old Schaleck muzzle-loader, 


came 


which seemed to 
give the greatest satisfaction of any of the 
old-time target rifles. The only troubie with 
it is that it cost so much to make, owing to 
involved, that 
making it af- 
There are, I believe, a 
few of these rifles still on hand at the New 


the great amount of fine wor! 
the Remington people stopped 


ter a few months. 


LIFE 


York office of the Remington company, but 
after they are gone it will be difficult to get 
them. They are known as the Schuetzen 
model. 

I want to say also that I greatly admired 
the manner in which Lieutenant Whelen 
handled his men at Sea Girt. A military 
team is indeed fortunate when it can have, 
as a coach, one who is himself a real and 
practical rifleman. 

W. G. HUDSON, M.D. 


SAVAGE SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the 
of Outdoor Life I 
of an improvement 
This 
be confined to a chang 


style of 


March issue 
notice an announcement 
1905 Sav- 


improvement seems to 


in the modé 
age .22 rifle 
from the Swiss to 
Now 
move so far as it 
But why do they not do away with the 
pistol trigger-guard and substitute a regular 
pistol-grip formed on the 
would 


the shotgun butt-stock this 


is a very commendable 


goes. 


stock instead? It 


greatly improve the appearance of 


the weapon, besides being more serviceable. 
>. 

.22 caliber rifles of the bolt type have now 

been on the market for six 


but in 


seven vyvears 
certain 


respects there has been no 
that 
say, however, that as 
regards ease of loading and removal of the 
breech-bolt the 


advantage. The 


improvement over the first were 


brought out. I must 
Savage presents a decided 
automatic cocking device, 
too, is a great advantage, but it 
doubte dly he 


safety to be operated by hand and pr‘ 


should un- 
efficient 
ferably 


accompanied by an 


of the thumb-slide type 
hammerless 


in general use on 
Next I should like 
to see the box-magazine now in use on the 
1903 Savage adapted to these bolt-action 
weapons, and I might suggest the abolition 
of the thumb-screw which projects from be- 
neath the fore-end, and the substitution 
therefor of some neater form of barrel fast- 
ening. 


shotguns. 


A weapon constructed on these lines 
would form a very satisfactory addition to 
the general equipment of camp life. In the 
matter of rapidity of fire it would satisfy 
the needs of most sportsmen, while at the 
same time it would offer a minimum of lia- 
bility to getting out of order and a maximum 
of ease in taking apart for cleaning or ex 
amination of the barrel, points which are of 
the greatest importance at all times. The 
other sportsmen interested in 
would, I think, be interesting 
ROBT. A. A. JOHNSTON. 


opinions of 


this subject 


THE MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER SPORTING RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Th«e 


system of bolt-action rifles is so well known 


Mannilicher 


that it is searcely necessary to describe the 


various models of this system. Many mili 


tary rifles in use to-day by different govern 
ments 


after 


have magazines and modeled 
patents by the late Ferdinand 
Mannlicher, and ars 


bolts 
von 
nearly all of the box 
style. In the 


magazine Mannlicher-Schoen- 


auer model, however, we find a change in 


this, that the’ box-magazine has been re- 


placed by a new style of magazine consist 


ing of a rotating cartridge carrier and feeder 


working within a cylindrical chamber— 


somewhat similar to the magazine 


employed in the 
rifles, 


American Savage and Blake 
This style of magazine for bolt-action 
rifles is said to insure perfect working of 
the repeating mechanism and gives the arm 
a much neater appearance than the older 
models had. The arm is the production of 
the late great Austrian inventor of military 
firearn Ferdinand von Mannlicher, and a 
Mr. Schoenauer, who is the technical di- 
rector at the large Austrian arms factory 
in Steyr, Austria, where these rifles are 
made with They leave the fac- 
tory absolutely perfect, and are very high- 
grade arms. All parts are made to gauge 
and are interchangeable. The rifle is a clip- 


great care. 
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loading five-shot repeater, rimless 
cartridge. It has an ingenious device for 
unloading a filled magazine, can be 
done with movement, dispensing with 
the working of the cartridge by 


using a 


which 
one 
means of 
operating the bolt as in case of loading and 
unloading, 

cidents. It 
rels, 


thus avoiding the chance of ac 
is built in two 
short model 17 inches long, and 
one longer model 22-inch barrel. It is made 
with a handsome checkered pistol-grip stock 
having a recess in the butt covered by a 
tightly-fitting lid in heel plate, containing a 
jointed cleaning rod with the 
terial. 


lengths of bar- 


one 


necessary ma- 
The barrels are round. The weizht 
of the short model is about 6% pounds and 
of the longer model about 714 pounds. 
rifle is sighted 


The 


rhe 
point-blank at 100 
front 


oUlU 


and 


yards. sight has a silver bead 


REVOLVER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Kindly describ 
for me, in your Rifle and Trap Department, 
the target in most general use by 
clubs. 


revolvel 
Please give diameter of 
what it scores, distance apart of th 


what they 


bullseye, 
circies, 
score, etc.; 


this for whatever 


range is most convenient. If tell me 
how a target should be made for 20 yards, 
would it not be proper to simply double all 


diameters for 


you 


40 yards? If not, why 
I have a new .32 Colt’s New Police 
barrel, with which 
world (!) records. 


not? 
b-inch 
I hope to make 
At how long rang: 
I expect good work from this gun? 


OMAHA. 


some 


may 


We referred the above inquiry to Dr. W. 
G. Hudson, who replied as follows: 


Replying to Mr. Sawyer’s inquiry, shoot 


ing in revolver clubs is practiced 
wholly at 50 yards and 20 yards, the 50-yard 
distance being the outdoor rang 


20-yard the indoor or gallery rang 


almost 


and the 
», although 
there is no requirement as to whether the 
shooting shall be done indoors or outdoors 
so long as the distances and targets are ex- 
act. Most clubs merely find the above ar 
rangement the most convenrent. 

The target in universal use is the Stan- 
dard American, that for 50 yards being the 
same as is used for rifle shooting at 200 
yards, with 8-inch bullseye including the 8, 
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and the rear 
rifle 


model 1903 


sight is a straight 


sight. The is made in 


LWO Cal 


mm. (.256) and in 9 


model 
the 6% 


1905. The powder char 


mm. (.256) cartridges 
and the 9 mm. (.354) caliber sho 
of 41.6 


powder, 


grains of high-pressurs 
producing 
feet 
provided with a good safety devic« 
locks the 


when in the 


velocities 


and 1,800 respectively. 


curely action against 


accid 
discharge cocked positi 
outward 


1900 


appearance it 
model 


resembles 
Mauser rifle and ‘in 
workmanship and ballistic proper 
This rifle 


with hunters of large 


equal. will certainly fin 
game who want 
gerade arm which 


is certain of action 


TARGETS. 


¥Y and 10 rings. I presume ther 
of describing tnis target, it is s« 
For the 20-yard range it is not 
proportion, 


made for the 


exact aliowanct 


size of the bullet-h 
greater in proportion as the rang 
ened. Samples of all the variou 
American targets that 


be obtained for 


have peen 
15 cents from C. W. 
84 Canal street, Boston, Massachus« 
would be better to write to A. L. 
wright, 


for the present authentic 2v-yal 


care of the 
New 


Wright 1s president ol the Unit 


Roebling 
Company, York City. 
volver Association. There hav 
20-yard Standard American targt 
only one of them is recognized. 
The .32 Colt Police is a remarkal 
pocket revolver but is not adaj 
records at the target any 


more than a 


ing rifle is adapted to fine target 

fine target shooting the .44 Smith 
son and the .44 Colt New Service, 
ing the .44 Russian cartridg 
within a year or 
but of 
have supplanted them, the .38 Smitl 
son military model, with target sights 
the popular; or, if the Colt 
preferred, the .38 Officer’s model 
similar 


two, most poy 


work; late the .38 calib 


most 


is a ver 


& Wesson 


weapon. The .38 Smith 
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Special is the cartridge generally preferred, 
but the .388 Government revolver cartridge 
is very similar to it and capable of as good 
work if properly loaded. 

Smokeless powder has practically sup- 
planted other explosives for revolver shoot- 
ing. Most of the experts load their own 
cartridges, using reduced loads for 20 yards, 
although excellent work can be obtained 
from some of the factory smokeless cart- 
ridges in this caliber, the best I have found 
being those of U.M.C. make, loaded with 


Bullseye powder and with a groove rolled 


into the shell to prevent the bullet from 
receding within it. 

If Mr. Sawyer intends to try for record 
scores his first step should be to join the 
United States Revolver Association, get in 
touch with other revolver shots and shoot 
in the prescribed manner as outlined by the 
rules of that organization, so that his rec- 
ords will be recognized when he makes 
them. He will find the revolver shooters 
as enthusiastic a lot as the riflemen. 


W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 
Pres. Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Assn. 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that, owing 
to my carelessness in copying my communi- 
cation in the March number, I say “take it 
down, manipulate the action slide,” instead 
of “manipulate the action slide a little, take 
it down,” as#I meant. 

I fear Mr. Wooster and Mr. Anderson 
have misunderstood m« I said “the double- 
action was considered,” not “is considered,” 
and the context showed that I was speaking 
of a time previous to the introduction of the 
swing-out cylinder. I believe that experi- 
enced men have adopted double-action arms 
not because of, but in spite of, the double- 
action feature, to secure the great advan- 
tage of the swing-out cylinder and simulta- 
neous ejection. 

I had always understood that the .45 
single-action Colt was the United States 
service pistol until the adoption of the .38 


‘olt New Army. I feel sure that this is so, 


he only sort of proof on which I can 
lay my hands is a general order, issued from 
the Adjutant General’s office in 1890 and 


published in Gould’s “Modern American 


Pistols and Revolvers.” The method of firing 
there prescribed is adapted to the single-ac- 
tion revolver and to that arm only. Cap- 
tain Wallace’s death occurred in 1891. Il 
believe Mr. Anderson is in error when he 
says that the .45 double-action was the ser- 
vice arm at that or at any time. I have 
written the office of the Chief of Ordnance 
for information, however, as I may be mis- 
taken, and will report later what I learn. 
P. DE ANGELIS. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Later—I have just 
received a letter from the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, from which I quote: “Colt’s 
caliber .45 single-action revolver was the 
service pistol prior to the adoption of the 
Colt’s .38 double-action revolver. The Colt’s 
caliber .45 double-action revolver has never 
been adopted as the service weapon.” 

This, I think, should convince Mr. An- 
derson that the arm which Captain Wallace 
used when he killed five Indians with five 
shots was a single action. 


P. DE ANGELIS 


SOME QUERIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am no shining 
light with a rifle, belonging to the class that 
has not much time to devote to rifle prac- 
tice. For this reason I must use ready- 
made ammunition. 

I have a Winchester repeater (1890) 


chambered for the .22 short, and I can have 


heaps of fun with it, but I desire a gun of 


the same calibre (repeater) using a cart- 
ridge containing more powder and lead and 


of course that means a gun that will use 
the .22 long rifle, or one chambered for the 
.22-7-45 Winchester Special. 

Here is what I desire to know? How far 
can a man do fairly accurate work with the 
.22 long rifle cartridge when used in a Mar- 
lin repeater (1897)? Also with a_ .22-7-45 
Winchester Special when used in a Winches- 
ter repeater (1890) chambered especially 
for this cartridge? Which is the more ac- 
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curate at 100 yards of these two guns using more accurate at 100 yards than the 
above described ammunition. long rifle. I would like to 


hear personall: 
It would seem the increased amount of from some one who has had 
powder and lead used in the .22-7-45 would 


overcome the effect of its shell being 
crimped around the bullet and make it even 


a 
compare the two guns. 
ROSS C. BODWELL, D.O 





Group of Shooters at the Pueblo tournament. Reading from 


left to right: Cal Collison, C. Hoffman, Chas. Younkman and W. J. 
Hughes. 


THE PUEBLO SHOOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The tournament targets. 
given by the Pueblo (Colo.) Gun Club on 
Washington’s Birthday proved a success in Cripple Creek,Colo., Dingman 
every way, although no very high scores Maree sh 
were made on account of the high wind pps 


The three high scores were: 


Daily 


Colorado Springs .. { Lawton 
which blew all day, making the targets hard Meredith 


to hit. About twenty-five of the seventy Rohrer 
7 ue ‘olli 
shooters attending were out at the traps Pueblo ee 
e wie 
Wednesday afternoon practicing. The traps T he! \ by the C 
, > ‘ing we y the Crippk 
used were two blackbird and one set of ex- ee Cee See — 
pert club, was presented to them in th 
™ , at the banquet. 
The shoot started at 9 o’clock Thursday, ’ rm . a ye ; , P t) 
> ree high amateurs yr the 
although many of the shooters were on the . j yet p fe . ro ; ; oe : ‘17 
: re: ‘ . Price, Cr >» Creek, 170 out 
ground at 8 o’clock. Everyone who wishea ‘“"‘ _ er ee 
; ‘ of 200; J. W. Garrett, Colorado Springs, 168 
was allowed ten targets for practice up till 2 ALT , Col ; a 
7 200; A. J. Law : ‘ado Springs, 
9 o’clock. The wind blew so hard in the ca . apg: — tates 
: 64 out of 200. 
morning that most of the left quarter tar- ba eee Pt, if a 
landed F ii ned tn tee On Thursday evening the Pueblo Gun 
ane madced some forty or i " Club, with clubs from other towns, organ 
right of the traps. ized the Pueblo and Arkansas Valley Sports- 
The Laflin & Rand Cup was the only 


men’s Association. They decided to hold a 
trophy given by any powder company. It tournament at Canon City, Colorado, on Dec 


was to be shot for by three-men teams, 150 oration Day. B. 
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REVOLVERS FOR PEACE AND WAR. 


own vie 
fessional soldier 1usiastic 
hunter A revolver for purposes 
has three necessary qualificatior It must 
kill an enemy stone dead ii racks; it 
must be capable of being d from the 
holster and fired instantly; and it must b 
reloadable quickly. A revolver for hunting 
and sport in the United § hould have 
extreme accuracy, rget sigh and shouid 
be large enough in cal wounded 
animal and small enou to sho a grouse 
through the body wit! 
ing these qualifications 
sider each type separ 
festly impossible to 
ons in one. 
When we glanc: 
military revolver we 
Yolt cartridge stan 
having the requisit 
the soldier does his worl 
far from the ammunition 
be able to get his ammun 
nance department or from 
eign parts. The .45 Colt 
obtained almost anywher 
this ammunition for our 
When we come to choos 
however, we run up agai! 
block. The double-action 
volver and the Colt Front 
revolver are the only ones ! 
tridge. The former is object 
the grip is too large, and 
encumbered by the doub! 
The latter, while fin 
not be reloaded quic 
back), and the hi: 
tion. Both are sadly la 
military revolver needs 
a front sight with an ivory 
can be ajmed quickly against 
in all lights. An ideal 
fessional soldier would 
actly the lines of the mi 
Military revolver with sq 1] but 
made single action, .45 c of course 
I do not believe that the advantage of the 


single-action over the double-action has been 


ly brought out by Outdoor Life’s writ- 
When the gun is used double action, 

r pull is so hard that very poor 
It is impossible to hold 
double action, for in order 
to dischar the revolver, the trigger finger 
must bi pt moving all the time. When 
thus used the hammer has so short a travel 
that frequent missfires occur. The presence 
of the double-action feature makes it harder 
to work the single action fast than would 
be the case were the revolver a purely sin- 
gle-action on And lastly, while it is ac- 
knowledged that one using the double ac- 


il pS 


off his six shots faster, I yet 

an expert can score more points 

with a single action than 

action. Points in action 

mean dead 1emies, misses mean bolo cuts 
and death to ourselves. 

Mr. Walter Winans, who is to-day the 

shot with the revolver, has 
to the double action: 
yting with any accu- 
by this method.” Again: 
een any good shooting done 
ire when cocking by double 
action.” 

When a man is apt to be placed in a po- 
sition opposed to an enemy in whose eyes 
blaze a fier rage and thirst for revenge, 

lesire is to kill and sweep 
behooves him to be mighty 


articular what character of weapon he 


y 
I 
, 13 
i 


olds j is right hand. At present we have 


no choice at all; we must take the Colt New 
ice revolver. 

To the peaceful American citizen who 

expects to journey to the land where 

wn man takes the “juramentado 

who loves shooting for its own 

ly military revolver will not suit 

too heavy to carry with comfort and 

coil is too excessive for target work. 

a man wants a weapon for pleasure 

at the butts and to use as an adjunct to his 

big game weapon use on such small game 

as grouse, rabbits, etc. For this character 

of revolver nothing could possibly be better 

than th (8 caliber Single-Action Swing-Out 

already pl 1. I want to call attention to 

certain lings in its manufacture which 

have been overlooked by former writers. It 
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should be equipped, when desired, with tar- 
get sights. These greatly increase the cap- 
abilities of any revolver and make it a much 
more interesting weapon. All its bearing 
surfaces, particularly the notches in the cyl- 
inder, should have hardened steel bushings 
to take up all wear. Never accept a revol- 
ver in which the cylinder and barrel are out 
of alignment. When this is the case a little 
shaving is taken off the side of the bullet 
as it passes from the cylinder to the barrel 
and a shotgun pattern results. I 
amined thousands of revolvers of two well- 
known makes; I have never found 
fault in the other I have yet 
to see a revolver where it was not plainly 
in evidence. In this connection I refer the 
reader to pages 9, 10 and 11 of the lat 

Smith & Wesson catalogue. It is 
discover this defect. Cock the revolver and 
hold its muzzle to the light. through 
the firing pin hole and if the alignment is 
correct, the line marking the junction of 
cylinder and barrel will appear of 


have ex- 


in one 


this to exist; 


easy to 


Look 


equal 
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thickness all around. If it appears thick in 
one part and thin in another, the alignment 
is imperfect. Examine each cylinder in this 
In putting double-action revolvers to 
this test, it is necessary to hold back both 
the trigger and hammer with thumb and fin- 
ger while looking through the 
hole. 

The cocking piece of the hammer of this 
new should stand out so that it 
can be easily grasped by the thumb in cock- 


way. 


firing pin 


revolver 


ing, even when the hand is numb with cold 
but I think it undesirable that i 
have the long travel of the old 
This long travel makes the 
harder to cock quickly and admits of a slight 


Frontier 
model. weapon 
movement of the weapon between the falling 
of the trigger and the discharge of the car 
When a 
the features which I and other 


tridge. revolver which contains all 


writers have 

the market I 
ready to purchase one immediately 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 

United 


mentioned is placed on stand 


States Army 


SOME QUERIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not a regular 
subscriber to your most valuable magazine, 
but never fail to get a copy as soon as it is 
received in the stores here and am only 
not arrive oftener. Would 
like to ask a few questions to be inserted 
in the March of Outdoor Life, and 
know some of the practical sportsmen read- 


sorry they do 


issue 
ing your magazine can answer same satis 
factorily. 

Questions: Will some hunters who have 
used the Savage rifle, caliber .30-30, kindly 
me their opinion of same and esnpe- 
cially on game? Is it a reljable and safe 
rifle and is the hammerless feature of advan- 
tage on arifle? Have heard that the trigger 


give 


If so, is 


pull on the Savage rifle is creepy. 


this much of a disadvantage? 

For same caliber of gun, is it a more pow- 
erful shooter than a Winchester or Marlin? 
Does the action work smoothly and without 
sticking? 

Can someone tell me when the Browning 
automatic rifle will be on the 
what is supposed to be the the 
rifle using the .30 or 35 caliber? Is it im 
practical to use a cartridge as powerful as 
.30-30 in an automatic arm as they are made 
at present? It seems to me as if an auto- 
matic rifle using some of the modern small 
bore cartridges would be 


market 


and 
power of 


demand 
SWAN 


in great 
G. W. 


THE .32-20 for DEER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—! have been a con- 
stant reader of your magazine for the past 
two years and am much interested in the 
department on rifle and trap. 

I have known of quite a few deer being 
killed with a .25-20 and have known of some 
getting away wounded after being hit with a 
45-70 or a .45-90. Still if the shots of the 
three rifles were placed in the same place 


the big bores would certainly b: 
deadly 

I am using a .32-20 Winchester, model °92 
and a great many would hesitate about gding 
on a deer hunt with so small a rifle. I used 
this rifle for the past five years and have 
done some fine shooting with it at the tar- 
small game, but had no chance to 
try it on large game until the past fall 


get and 
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I used the new .32-20 H. V. cartridges and 
three shots gave me two deer. 

In regards to the accuracy of the .32-20 
I would say that I find it extremely accu- 
rate up to 200 yards. I shoot at the Ger- 
man 25-ring target and have scored all the 
way from 180 to 215 points in ten shots at 


the 200-yard range off-hand. I always con- 
sidered this very good for an ordinary sport- 
ing rifle, while when shooting from a rest 
I repeatedly put ten shots in a 6-inch circle 
at that distance. When shooting at the tar- 
get I always used black powder and plain 
lead bullets. GEORGE HAMILTON. 


MARLIN RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am much pleased 
with Outdoor Life—especially the rifie and 
trap department. I notice in your January 
number a brother asks why it is that none 
of the users of Marlin rifles come into the 
discussion. I own two Marlin rifles—a .32-40 
H. P. and a ’97 model .22 caliber—both of 
which I think about perfection. The .32-40 
H. P., in my judgment, is far ahead of many 
of the new bottle-necks in accuracy and are 
plenty strong enough to kill anything we 
have left in this country. 

Most of the big game of this country has 
been killed with either a powder and ball 


rifle or a .44-40, and now some people want 
a more powerful rifle than the Mauser or 
Krag to kill off the few remnants of game 
that is left. Well, the only way that I can 
explain it is that a gun crank is the worst 
kind of a crank, and knows no limit. My 
Marlin .22 caliber is the best .22 I ever had 
and I have been all the way down the line. 
For beauty and finish it leads them all, and 
is as accurate as a .22 can be. In handling 
shells it never fails me and is worth the 
cost, if only to take down and look at once 


in awhile OTTO D. WORTH. 


THE .40-70 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of your wonderful magazine for 
the past two years and have been greatly 
interested in the discussion of small and 
large calibers. I think every sportsman has 
an ideal gun, drawn in his feeble imagina- 
tion, that he thinks would be superior in 
every respect to any gun yet placed in the 
market. It has been the great ambition of 
our gun manufacturing companies to make 
this ideal gun, and they have been trying to 
produce the gun that public opinion would 
concentrate on and call good enough ever 
since the ’°73 model Winchester came out. 
Still our sportsmen are not satisfied and 
are wanting something that they have not 
got. 

I have been a sportsman and a lover of 
gun and dog for the last twenty-three years 
and have tried all the different calibres 
from the .22 to a .50-110 express. I found 
my favorite when the 1886 model Winchester 
came out, and call it good enough for any 
big game in the Rocky Mountains. 

I use the .40-70 Winchester for big game 
from deer up, and a .30-30 Winchester for 


smaller game and as a saddle gun. ‘I claim 
my .40-70 to be a “three-in-one” gun, because 
it is a .40 calibre using 70 grains of pow- 
der and a 330-grain bullet, which makes it 
just the same gun on a smaller calibre a& the 
.45-70 330-grain bullet. Then I can use the 
.40-82 cartridge 260-grain bullet, as there is 
no difference in the size of the shell, and it 
works as smoothly in the magazine of a 
.40-70 86 model Winchester as its own shell 
does, thus giving a different load. 

I like this gun because it is, in my esti- 
mation, a big game gun, and you don’t have 
to hunt your game but once. I have killed 
lots of deer with this arm and have never 
had one to move fifty yards from where it 
was shot. 

My experience with a .30-30 is bad, as it 
is too quick and has not the required amount 
of shocking power unless you want to shoot 
your game to-day and kill it to-morrow. For 
big game I think there is not a better gun 
on the market than the '86 model .40-70 Win- 
chester, as it has the “knock down and stay 
down” qualities. J. W. CARTER. 
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Showing accuracy of the Luger pistol and penetration of the .30-40 Army 


Winchester. 


PENETRATION 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending here- 
with photograph of a block showing the pen- 
etration of a .30-40 Army Winchester rifle 
with full metal-patched bullet, penetrating 
fifty-seven soft pine boards seven-eighths of 
an inch thick. 

The six targets on top show thirty-six 


shots at the distance of ten yards. Targets 


AND ACCURACY. 


are four inches diameter, shot with a Luger 
automatic pistol. Six of the soft-point bul- 
lets on top of the block were shot into a 
soft pine block which had an average 
tration of twelve inches. The center one is 
a bullet before shot. The shooting was done 
by George Shull of Afton, Ia. 


pene- 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS AND MARLIN RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 
on the-rifle and revolver lately have been 
very good and entertaining and I should like 
to say a few words in defense of the auto- 
matic. I have had a Colt’s pocket automatic 
in use throughout the Sierra Nevadas for 
nine months’ steady, hard work, and have 
had unusual opportunities te try its accu- 
racy and effectiveness, and under all circum- 
stances its work was than I 
have expected of it. 

This same automatic was used by me 
during my ten months’ stay at Goldfield, on 
the Nevada desert, and although my .38 
New Army was difficult to work on account 
of the dust, the automatic worked as 
smoothly as if kept in a glass case. 


discussions 


more could 


My partner shot a coyote through the 
shoulder with the 
soft-nosed bullet at about seventy-five yards, 
and the bullet paralyzed the front legs to 


.32 automatic, using the 


such an extent as to make them both help- 
less. 
One of your readers wants to know about 


the Marlin gun. In my opinion it is the 


‘safest, easiest movement and hardest shoot- 


ing rifle made. My reasons are as follows: 
The top of the receiver is solid, and a per- 
] 


son is protected from hang-fires and the back 


of the shell blowing out, which accident I 


have twice had in other rifles. Then if you 
are using black powder the smoke comes out 
on the side, not between your eyes and the 


sights. Another reason is that the empty 


cartridge is not thrown up in front of your 
eyes and-does not interfere with your keep- 
ing the sight. 

Will all the users of the new 


o 
Winch 


time, let us 


ester 


self-loading rifle, who have 
hear the results of the automatic rifle, its 
merits and demerits? 


CHAS. J. BOYLE 


RIFLES AND LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been very 
much interested in the articles of Lieu- 
tenant Whelen and Ashley Hains in their 
criticisms of the Model ’94 Winchester rifle. 


I have had the same experiences with my 
.32-40, my favorite of all rifles. 

If the W. R. A. Co. would cut out the 
safety catch entirely and stiffen the spring 
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that holds the finger lever up to the lower 
tang, it would remedy that annoyance, and 
it could be easily done. Then I should like 
to see the 1894 model with the same style of 
a spring cover as is on the model 1886, and 
with the same sweep of the lever. In all 
other respects 1 consider that the equal of 
the 1894 Winchester does not exist 

The short breech block of this model en- 
ables the placing o; the Lyman rear sight in 
exactly the right spot for the proper 
handling of the rifie accurately, quickly and 


} 


he barrel makes 
it the nicest handling and most 


easily. The good weight 
beautiful 
rifle in the world to-day 


I load all my own shells with the Win- 


chester ’94 reloading tool the cost of 
shells does not cut much figurs I use King’s 


semi-smokeless powder entirely and the dif- 
ferent size grains will give different 


ties. The FFFG. semi-smokeless with a lu- 


Editor U door L ine i ¢ DY 
B entitle ‘Are There lany Cart- 
ridges?’ certainly contains : and while 
I believe we have many trid; hat we 
could easily have done w it, I am also 
quite positive that there ar V¥—espe 
cially one, that will be mentioned later on—- 


that are needed and neede 


‘B” seems to think it was a mistake in 
bringing out the .32 Winchester Special when 
the .32-40 as now furnished in high-power 
loads gives us practically the same charge 
as the “Special,” et Now, if every one of 
these high-power .32-40’s were to be fired in 
nickel-steel barrels the development of this 
32-40 high-power load would have been a 
success; but how many incautious shooters 
are there who will use these high-power cart- 


ridges in the old soft steel barrels for which 


these cartridges (originally oaded with 
black powder) were intended to be shot 
from? In the majority of cases it’s true 
that the shooters will seldom fire over one 
shot, especially so if his barrel is a light 
one. Shortly after these high-power .32-40 


and .38-55 cartridges were brought out ,I 
wrote the Winchester company regarding 
their use in the old-style barrels, and Mr. 
Bennett, president of the company, replied 
that they had secured some of the .32-40 


bricated metal patched hollow point bullet 
makes a good hunting load for deer, etc. 
I saw a Winchester '94 .30-30 last fall so 


foul after shooting ten or fifteen shots that 


you coul I have 


never had a pitted or marked barrel with the 


not see any of the lands. 


above loads, but have had with the smoke 
less powders that | have tried, and so have 
cut them out entirely. 

A cow-puncher that | was talking with 
out in Idaho two years ago expressed my idea 
exactly when he said: “I want to see a tube 
magazine and feel a- swing hammer on my 
shootin’ iron. 
gun.’ 

Ashley Haines’ and Rawhide’s ideas of th« 
new six-shooter ar: 


Then I know I have got a 


thorough from all points. 
I would have gotten a .38 special long ago if 
I could buy a gun on those lines, but will 
not buy any of the models that are on the 


market to-day H. P. PETTIT. 


NOT ENOUGH. 


h-power | M. C. cartridges and fired 
the a Marlin not stamped “Special 
S é Ss and that the barrel was 
at he rst shot; and he further 
1dded that he would expect the same result 

the a owder Winchester barrels when 
used with this high-power ammunition. 

These | wer cartridges were made 
for nickel steel barrels and the Marlin com 
pany advise against using them in any other. 
The 2 Special is only loaded by the fac- 
tor} vilh f essure powder and no 
rifle factory furnishes any but nickel or 
smokeless steel barrels for this caliber, and 
there is ab itely no danger attached to 


ing these cartridges by-any shooter, how- 


ever ignorant he may be regarding modern 
ammunition; but not so in the case of the 
2-40 | power as noted above. 


As to the development of the _ .25-20 
high-velocity, etc., being a greater step in ad- 
vance than the designing of certain other 
calibers, | have just this to say: None of 
these high-velocity low-pressure cartridges 
give as accurate results as strictly high- 


power cart 


ridges shot from barrels rifled 
for them, when used in the black-powder 
barrels, for the reason that the twist of 
rifling is too slow; though I'll readily agree 
that the .25-20 with its 12 and 14-inch twists 
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will than 


probably 


show greater accuracy 


some of the others. Therefore, in order to 


get the best results from these high-velocity 


cartridges, special barrels cut with a quicker 


twist would be necessary; but this would 
in many cases, impair the accuracy whien 
the black-powder cartridges were shot in 
same barrel. A barrel should be made for 


the cartridge or the cartridge for the barrel, 


variety 


and this thing of furnishing such a 


of loads to be shot from one barrels is, in 


my opinion, all wrong. Some one in the lot 


will prove more satisfactory than the others 


and it would be better that the others had 
been “‘cut out.” 

Now here are some cartridges tha 
would have been better for all parties con 
if at least one-half of them had never been 


made: The .25-35 W. and .25-36 M. use the 


same diameter and weight of bullet The 
powder charge is also the same, yet the 
cartridges are not alike. One of these wa 
not needed. The .30-30 and .303 Savage could 
be loaded to give same results, and one of 


these was enough. The difference between 
the .38-55 B. and M. and .38-50 Remington 
is slight—another case of “one too many 

The .40-50 B. N. 1 11-16-in. shell and .40-50 S 


S. 1%-in. shell, were too nearly alike,it would 


seem, to warrant manufacturers in placing 


these two calibers on the market when eithe1 
one of them would have sufficed. The .40 
B. N. 


but slightly in 


1 ; - ‘ ‘ ” 7 
244-1n 40-70 S. S. 2%-in. diffe 


and 


charge, and what advantage 


was there is And 


then there is the .40-70 Ballard, 23%-in. shell 


making more than one? 
All of these have practically the same charges 


and one of the’three was enough. Then there 


is the .40-90 B. N., 254, 40-90 S. S., 34%, .40-85, 
2 15-16 Ballard (sometimes listed as 10-90) 


Bal.), all same 
different 
to suggest 


loading, but all 
Would it be 
two of 


require a 
barrel. unreasonable 
that hav 


The .45 S. S., 2.4, 2.6 


these could 


been dispensed with? 


2%, all used 100 grains of powder and from 


500 to 550 grains of lead. Surely one of the 


three should have answered every purpose 
And in what was was either of these two 
cartridges superior to the other?—the .45-75 
Sharp’s and the .45-70 Government? The 
powder and lead were about the same and 


length of shells (2.1 inches) the same, though 


they were not alike. One of these was “an 


other cartridge too many.” 
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Going back to the smaller calibers again, 
.o2-40 B. and M., .32- 
Stevens .32-40 Remington 
a mix-up it has caused among dealers 
These 
alike in name, only; three too many 
the that could be 


mentioned in which the charges of powder 


we find the 40 Bullard 
32-40 


what 


and and 


and individuals! four calibers are 


These 
cartridges 


are not only 


and lead were nearly or in cases @x- 
tly alike, 
that at 


had 


many 
nor would it be difficult to prove 
least one-half of these cartridges 
better never have been made 


But to change the subject slightly The 


32 W. C. F., .38 W. C. F. and .44 W. C. F 
cartridges were originated by the Winches- 
ter company for their ’73 Model repeater and 
for vears were known as above Along 


about ’85 (I am not positive as to the exact 


date) the Colts placed their Lightning mag- 
azine rifles on the market chambered for 
the above cartridges, but the U. M. C. Co 


furnished cartridges for them stamped “C 


L. M. R.”—Colt’s Lightning Magazine Rifle 


It’s true that the .32 had a 100-grain bullet 
instead of 115 as in the Winchester, and that 
the .44 used a 217-grain bullet instead of 200 
but the same shells were used, although the 


causing con 


name of cartridges was changed 


fusion to the trade and a 


mix-up generally 


among those shooters who failed to kee] 


posted. 
In ’88 the Marlin company placed their 
’S8 Model repeater on the market, whicl 
as manufactured for about a year. Then 


ite Ty 


anufacture was discontinued and the ’89 
Model produced, and it in turn was, in ’94 


superseded by the ’94 Model. All of the 


above were adapted to the ’73 Model Wir 
chester cartridges before enumerated The 
Marlin .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 safety cart- 


ridges aré loaded same as the Colt’s L. M. R 


cartridges, which, as shown above, are all 
practically Winchester cartridges, and while 
it is not exactly a case of too many cart 


ridges, it is a case of three cartridges mas- 


querading under too many names, all of 


which has caused a heap of trouble 
The Colt Marlin 
the onlv who 


and companies are 


ones have appropriated to 
themselves names that properly belonged to 
The Marlin the 
repeater on the market, the cartridge being 
Marlin Safety The Win- 


soon after adapted this cartridge to 


others placed first .25-20 


cnown as .25-20 


chester 
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their ‘92 Model but called the cartridge .25-20 
Winchester 
been called 


This cartridge should not have 
25-20 at all, for two reasons: 
in the first place it only uses 17 gers. of pow- 
der (not 20, as the name would seem to im- 
ply), and in the second place, confusign was 
the result, owing to the fact that the orig- 
inal .25-20 was a Stevens cartridge but en- 
different from the .25-20 
Winchester repeaters—this latter cartridge 
being the .32 W. C. F., .32 C. L. M. R., .32-20 
Marlin—‘‘necked’ ‘down to .25, producing a 
cartridge that would work through the ex- 
isting mechanisms of the .32 W. C. F. 92 


tirely Marlin or 


Winchester and 94 Model Marlin repeaters. 
Another case of appropriating names is in 


the Marlin calling the .45-90, .48-82, .38-56, 
etc., “Marlin Safety” cartridges, when in 
reality they are all Winchesters. Then, 


again, there are the 
and Marlin, 


32-40 and .38-55 Ballard 
becoming know to many as Win- 
chester and Savage cartridges, when to avoid 
confusion, if nothing else, they should never 
have been known as anything but Ballard 
and Marlin. 

There is much more to this subject, but 
I believe enough has been written to prove 
that far too many cartridges have been pro- 
duced than was necessary. 

Now, to prove that at least one more is 
needed to supply a popul 


say that 


ar demand, I will 
nearly every model of rifle large 
enough to withstand the high pressures de- 
veloped by modern high-pressure cartridges 
made by the Winchester, Remington, Marlin, 
and Savage companies (with the exception 
of the 92 Model Winchester and ’94 Model 
Marlin) can be had adapted to some of the 
The high- 


cartridges that can be 


high-power cartridges. present 


velocity, low-pressurs 
had for these two rifles are not altogether 
satisfactory 


-they are not long-range cart- 







Editor Outdoor Life:—Regardless of the 
opposition in some quarters to the introduc- 
tion of the automatic pistol system, these 
arms are steadily becoming more pppular, 
and inventors throughout the world are con- 
tinually producing new models of this style 
of arm. Some of the models now upon the 
market are manufactured in large numbers, 


and are very perfect arms, when we consider 
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ridges, nor are they capable of being devel- 
oped they were to be 
adapted to specially-rified barrels; and this. 
as hereinbefore mentioned, would, in many 
instances, impair the accuracy when regu- 


into such except 


lar black-powder loads were used. 

I shall attempt to prove that what is now 
wanted, and has been anxiously looked for 
for many years, is a strictly high-power cart- 
ridge that will work properly through the 
existing mechanisms of rifles handling the 
44 and 38 W. C. F. cartridges, the only 
change in the gun required being the sub- 
stitution of a nickel-steel barrel properly 
rifled to handle the new cartridge, which 
would be the .388 (or .44) “necked” down to 
85, using a bullet weighing from 160 to 180 
grains and a powder charge to propel it at 
from 1,900 to 2,000 feet per second. 

Here are, briefly, the reasons the advo- 
cates of the new cartridge have for asking 
for its manufacture for the ’92 Winchester. 
This gun is, practically, the '86 Winchester in 
miniature—and more regarding the reliabil- 
ity, simplicity and durability of its action 
cannot be said. The gun is light and easy to 
manipulate and would place fifteen shots at 
the shooter’s disposal. The cartridges as 
compared to any of the present strictly high- 
power cartridges would be cheap, and I feel 
sure from the number who have written to 
me regarding the probability of the Win- 
chester placing such a gun on the market, 
that there would be little danger of any 
claiming that it would be “another cartridge 
too many.” 

The general opinion so far would seem to 
indicate that the gun and cartridge would 
fill a long-felt want and could safely be 
called ideal in every respect. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





the short time they have had for their de- 
velopment. 

In my estimation an error was made in 
producing the first arms of this system in 
too small a caliber, shooting bullets of too 
light weight, the aim being to obtain great 
penetration and extreme long range, without 
duly considering the shocking power. As 
the system of the self-loading or automatic 
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pistol offers several advantages over the 
older revolver system, the military author- 
ities of nearly all the various governments 
have interested themselves in this new 
weapon, with the idea of replacing the pres- 
ent revolver with an arm of the automatic 
system. The ease and rapidity with which 
these pistols can be loaded and unloaded by 
means of a clip is a very valuable ppint. 
Then the quickness of firing a number of 
shots in succession, without losing the line 
of sight, is also a good point. The excessive 
recoil found in all large-caliber revolvers is 
greatly reduced. As there is very little foul- 
ing, virtually none at all, they.can be cleaned 
very quickly and much easier than is the case 
with any revolver. 

The large caliber revolver 
very bulky and heavy. In a revolver, no 
matter how accurately made, and how per- 
fect the alignment of barrel and cylinder is, 
the entire escape of gas between them can- 
not be avoided. At best, a pistol or revolver 
can never take the place of rifle or carbine 
for a soldier, and must be considered only 
as a weapon of defense at short range. 
consequently necessary that it be so con- 
structed as to be able to shoot quickly, and 
have enough stopping power to disable at 
once. Extreme long range, and great pene- 
tration, as we find them in the .30-caliber 
pistols, without sufficient stopping power, 
are not desirable in a military weapon of 
this kind. Such an arm has now been per- 
fected by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., in their new .45-caliber 
automatic pistol. This new pistol shoots a 
full metal-jacketed bullet weighing 200 
grains, with a velocity of about 900 feet per 
second, giving a penetration of about six 
inches of wood. It weighs but 32% ounces 
and has a barrel 5 inches long. This is cer- 
tainly the strongest-shooting arm of its di- 
mensions ever produced. The magazine has 
a capacity of seven shots and the total length 
of the arm is 8 inches. The magazine has 
been improved upon from the one used in 
former models. The pistol is well-balanced, 
and it has a particularly well-shaped stock, 
one that fits the hand nicely and gives a se- 
cure and good grip, more so, I believe, than 
any other arm of its kind having the maga- 
zine in the handle. It is easily the best auto- 
matic pistol ever placed upon the market 


is generally 


It is 
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and will be an ideal arm for military 
well as a good 
prospectors and western lumber and cattle 
habitually 


pur- 
poses, as arm for miners 
who arms It will 
also be popular with hunters of large and 


men, carry 
dangerous game, who will be able to carry 
this as a powerful auxiliary weapon It is 
American 
Browning, 


belongs the 


the invention of the well-known 

inventor of firearms, John W. 
Utah, to whom 

honor of producing more models of firearms 

both 


Ogden, justly 


hand-loaders as well as_ self-loaders 
than any other inventor of the present time 
This :45-caliber is at present in the han 
of four different army boards for the 
pose of testing, and those who have reporte: 
give the arm a very high rating 

The following is the report of the B 
Small Arms Board on this .45-calil 
matic Colt pistol. (The test of the | 
States Ordnance Department is 
satisfactory). 

First Firing Test, for Accuracy—Dista 


25 yds.; 


equally 


21 shots—7 shots were withir 
circle. 

Second Firing Test—21 
shooting good. 

Third, Wet and Dry 
stood well; 21 
without cleaning. 

Distance 50 yds., without 
shots were fired; worked well; 

Penetration Test—Distance 30 yds.; pene 


shots rapid fire; 


Test 


were 


Pistol 


Sand 


this test shots fired 


cleaning; 21 
target good 
trated 11 pine boards, 1 in. apart, the bull 
losing only 5 grains in weight. 

Velocity test—First 7 
foot-seconds; second 7 shots gave 823.4 
seconds. 


shots gave 


Accuracy—Distance, 25 yds. (1) 8 
in a space of 3 in.; all worked well and 
rel showed no signs of heating or f 
(2) 8 shots, fired rapidly, all in 4% 
cle; no heating or fouling; worked well 
all shots well in 5 
no heating or fouling; 
shots all in 4 in.; 


14 shots, rapid firing; 
worked well. 
no heating or fouling 


worked well. Distance 30 yds.: (5) 8 


all shots in 3%-in. circle; no heating or foul 
ing; all worked well; (6) 14 shots, 


idly; 


fired rap 
all shots within 5 in.; no heating o 
fouling; worked well. 


3% in.; worked well. 


(7) 8 shots, all withir 
: | 


(8) 8 shots, a 


1 withir 


34%-in. circle; worked well 


For accurate shooting 


avsence 
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and smooth working, it is the best pistol] that 
has been brought to our notice. The bolt is 
easily operated, and the breech remains open 
after the last cartridge from the magazine 
has been fired. The ejector is upward and to 


the right, and does not inconvenience the 


firer or the man on his right. It is very 
certain of action. 

The above I believe.is a good test of a 
new arm, and I hope that those readers of 
Outdoor Life who will own one of these pis- 
tols will find it just as satisfactory. 


P. T. STREIT. 


FOR LIEUTENANT WHELEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life In the 
sue of Outdoor Life I noted the article of 


January is- 


Lieutenant Whelen regarding quotations of 
guns, cartridges, etc., in the Winchester cat- 
alogue. I sent that part of the lieutenant’s 
article bearing directly on the subject to the 
Winchester people and enclose the answer 
received from Mr. T. G. Bennett, president 
of the company, which, while in my mind 
not fully satisfactory, partly answers the 


questions referred to 


There are many things in the Winchester 
catalogue that have also often puzzled me 
One of them is this: Why do the Winchester 
people make a difference in price between 
the round and octagon barrels on all their 


rifles except in the barrels of their high- 
power ‘94 Model? The round and octagon 


barrels for the .25-35, .30-30 and 


32 Special 
all list the same. The explanation requested 
Mr. Bennett evident overlooked, as also 


the lieutenant’s question regarding the dif- 


ference in price between the .30-30-170 bul- 
lets and .32-170 Special in which there is a 
difference of $2.25 per 1,000, while the fin- 


ished cartridges sell at the same price 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


Mr. Ashley A. Haines: Dear Sir—Reply- 
ing to your favor of the 30th of January, 
which we regret has not received more im- 
mediate answer, we desire to say we are 
glad to know that our advertising matter is 
in some instances studied, and we are sorry 
just the same that prices seem inconsistent 


Manufacturing costs in the manufacture 


of guns are largely governed by the number 
which may be sold. If it takes $60,000 for a 
plant to make a single kind of gun capable of 
turning out say 30,000 guns per year, and it 
is found that only 5,000 to 10,000 such guns 
can be sold, the price of the gun must be 
increased to meet interest 


jarges. The °95 rifle is sold in small quan 


tities as compared with some of the smaller 
sizes. The number of people who have op- 
portunity for using such a riffe for sporting 
purposes is small. It happens that the Model 
95, .30-caliber, in this way costs us more 
to make than the same gun turned out for 
black powder. 

The octagon barrel costs more to make 
than the round barrel. We cannot sell 
parts, including barrels, at the same price as 
the finished gun. It costs us more; and this 
is specially true of barrels which cannot be 
taken from stock, but must ordinarily be 
brought through when ordered out of the 
regular order of manufacture. Lieutenant 
Whelen’s rule of proportion cannot fairly 
govern in such cases. 

The .30-30 bullet was once made to weigh 
160 grains. Since that time its weight has 
been increased to 170 grains; the original 
prices held And here again what is said 
above as to selling parts of guns applies to 
selling parts of ammunition. We cannot af- 
ford to sell them as cheaply as the finished 
product. What we said as to the Model '95 
rifle applies also to the Model ’94. 

The .44-40 cartridge is sold in immense 
quantities. We have machinery running 
upon it all the time; the .32-40 in very much 
less proportion. The cost of the .30-caliber 
Government bullet as compared with the 
30-30 Winchester seems to us fair when the 
quantities sold and the machinery required 
are considered 

As to the 20-inch carbine barrel costing 
as much as the 30-inch barrel, without 
knowing which barrel is referred to, prob- 
ably the party is comparhg the two nickel- 
steel barrels, which for such demand as we 
now have for extra barrels, must be made 
out of the same forging and therefore costs 
about the same. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


Co., T. G. Bennett, President. 
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AGAINST THE “HAINES” MODEL. 
tditor Outdoor Life:—My letter in the when necessity demanded with whi 
December number has somewhat stirred up could have done such work using the double- 
a few of the champions of the desired single- action and yet was superior in every way to 
action swing-out cylinder revolver. I hope his .45-caliber single-action Colt’s, excepting 


they will get what they want, but in their 
enthusiastic demands I ask that it be prop- 
erly classed as “a weapon of defense,’ and, 
in this respect inferior to the modern double- 
action revolver. If built on the same 
as the latter and single-action it would then 
only equal the modern double-action for tar- 
get shooting. Mr. De Angelis’ letter in the 
k‘ebruary number wherein he quotes history 


lines 


does not prove that anything was ever done 


with a single-actfon past or present that 
could not be done with a modern double- 
action. With the latter arm I contend one 


can get greater rapidity of fire with equal 
accuracy, and could, “if opportunity 
sented,” prove it to Mr. De Angelis’ entire 
satisfaction. 

Referring to Mr. De Angelis’ letter, the 
double-action 


pre- 


the Forehand 
pany in 1830 does not prove that the single- 
action is the equal of the modern double- 
action. 

Yes, I have heard and read a great deal 
of “fanning”’—some of it was true, but more 
very probably that was not true. I recently 
read in a@ magazine that “William Hickok 
could draw a revolver in each hand 
simultaneously place a bullet in an antag- 
onist’s heart.’”’” It would be interesting to 
know how he would do the act of fanning. 
All I can learn of the 
tioned by Mr. 
number is that they were quick to draw and 
also on the draw, and their deadly work was 
done at close quarters. And, again, 
that prove that the revolver they used was 
the equal of the modern double-action? 

Might it not be reasonable to 


made by com- 


and 


westerh men men- 


De Angelis in the February 


does 


suppose 


that if their adversaries had been armed 
with a modern double-action there might 
have been another story? I believe it was 


Mr. Hickok who said, “A shot across a table 
was worth a dozen across an acre field.” 

I have before me revolver 
tance yards, five shots in 
fourths of a second, all in ten-inch circle. 
Does any one doubt but what Mr. Hickok 
would have hailed with delight a weapon 


records, dis- 


twelve three- 





weight of bullet and powder charge? 
Had the Captain Wallace 
is supposed to have killed been armed 


Indians whom 


a modern double action, again might ther 
not have been different history? 

The balance and fit of the .45 Colt’s i 
not suited for close shooting or target work, 
and this I believe was recognized by the Colt 
company, and they brought out the “Bisley 
model target revolver, which is built almo 
on teh same lines as the former. For some 
reason it is not popular for target shooting 
The hang of the .45 Colt, with due regard 
for what it has been, I can only liken to the 
hang of a shotgun with a 3%-inch drop for 
a@ man with a short neck. When taken in 
the hand the butt stock is too low to quickl) 
and surely reach the hammer and it is neces 
sary to slightly release the grip, raise the 
hand and elevate the muzzle in order to bring 
the thumb and hammer in contact 

Compare the above-mentioned revolver to 
a modern double-action Smith & Wesson .38 
Colt’s Officers’ 
single-action 


Special or model. In 


USILE 


these as and operate them 


quickly, you surely grasp the butt higher by 


the width of the small finger than you would 


if having unlimited time for aim. This 


brings the thumb within easy reach of the 
hammer. Instead of raising the muzzle ve 
tically, move it horizontally about three and 


one-half inches, keeping the arm fully ex 


tended, and one can handle it with greater 
rapidity and accuracy than any evolve 

built on the lines of the .45 Colt. And from 
this with the same weapon one can turn to 


fine target shooting and do as good as one 
could with any single-action swing-out eve: 
devised by any one, the Haines mode! not 
cepted. For defensive purposes it is in 
class that never will be equaled by any 
gle-action gun. 

The reason I have taken a part in 
discussion is that Outdoor Life has thousands 
of readers, and because they read it is evi 
dence that they interested in firearms 
Many of them will purchase revolvers and a 
it is the most difficult 


are 


weapon to iearn 
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shoot, it is absolutely they have 
the best. Intending purchasers of firearms 
usually make purchases “not 


necessary 


because they 
believe or know the weapon to be the best 
for their 
them what they wanted 


use,” but because some one told 
A number of correspondents in their zeal- 
ous desires for something built on ancient 
lines was to my mind misleading for future 
buyers. It requires as much practice to be- 
come a good revolver shot as it does to be- 
come a good piano player. The better the fit, 
of shooting, oth- 
erwise one becomes discouraged; hence a be- 
ginner should have the best, which is the all- 
around modern double-action revolver. 
Recent United States 
army in the Philippines would indicate that 
what is needed is a more powerful man-stop- 


the easier to acquire the art 


reports from the 


ping bullet or charge equal to the .45-caliber 
to be used in a thirty-ounce frame. 

That part of Mr. De letter 
wherein he insinuates that the writer in his 


Angelis’ 


former letter used an overabundance of paper 
and ink when 
worthy of 


compared to 
notice. It has 
When they 


brains, is un- 
thus 
lack argument they 
turn to sarcasm and ridiculs 


JAMES E 


ever been 


with some. 


WERTMAN. 


FOR THE NEW REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am anxious to 


get one of those single action swing out cyl- 
inder revolvers, either Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son, aS soon as they place 


some on the mar- 
ket, and will be pleased to pe made a party 
to the agreement on page 865 in the October 
number of Outdoor Life. 

I much prefer the .38-25-175, but will be 
satisfied with the .38 special provided it is 
“single action.” CHAS. A. BILLINGS. 


A QUERY AND AN ANSWER. 


Outdoor Life:—I 
explained in 


Editor would like to 
see it your rifle department 
why it is that my .32 Winchester Special 
shoots so much higher at 50 yards with 
smokeless powder than it does with 
powder. WM. G. 


black 
WINSLOW. 


Answer.—With powder the 
load is very much more powerful, and the 
powerful the load the 
there is to the barrel. 


smokeless 


more more “whip” 


This is what causes 


you to shoot higher with smokeless. The 
trajectory would not cause it, as at that dis- 
tance the difference in trajectory would 
hardly be more than half an inch. 





AN OFFER AND A SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I. should like to 
herewith obligate myself to take one of the 
new .38 calibre revolvers, about which there 
has been so much discussion, but feel 
obliged to stipulate that it pe of Colt’s man- 
ufacture. 

Wish the Colt people would make some 
different sight arrangement, so that one 
could put something different on, if he 
wished, without disfiguring his pistol to 
such an extent. Most truly yours, 

FRED. M. DILLE. 
READY FOR A MATCH, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Having seen some 
time ago that a Mr. Ireland wished to shoot 
a match with open sights, I will say that 
if he will at a stationary target at 
fifty yards 100 shots, 100 shots at a moving 
target the same distance, and 100 shots at 
one-inch blocks tossed in the air, for $1,000 
a match can be arranged if he will address 

L. F. STRAUSS. 


shoot 


Monte Vista, Colo. 





FOR THE NEW GUN. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Please put me on 
the list with those who are after a new sin- 
gle-action swing-out. The lines of the pro- 
posed gun are perfection and all who have 
had experience with belt guns will see at 
once that such a gun is built for business. 
Whatever caliber the majority want suits me. 
What I’m after is the gun, and that handle, 
hammer and trigger guard is just about the 
ticket. My favorite weapon when in the sad- 
dle is the Colt Frontier .32.20, as good a 
gun aS was ever worn by any cowman, but 
now slightly outclassed in certain ways when 
compared with modern swing-out cylinder 
weapons. What is needed is a new 
“Frontier” built up to date, but with the 
same hang and feel in a man’s hand that 
was characteristic of the old gun. These 
new guns will sell like hot cakes and the 
manufacturers will make no mistake in put- 
ting them on the market at an early date. 

JAMES TOOPS. 
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The Idaho Springs (Colo.) Rifle Club and their shooting house. 


A WESTERN RIFLE CLUB. 


The cuts herewith displayed show a popu- 
lar mountain rifle club house—the Idaho 
Springs (Colo.) Rifle Club—some of its mem- 
bers, and its range. These pictures were 
taken by Dr. W. G. Hudson for Outdoor Life, 
on the occasion of a visit by him to that city 
on March 4th, when he shot a match at 200 
yards with Mr. Charles Green, one of the 
club’s best shots. The score resulted in a 
score of 421 to 405 in favor of Dr. Hudson. 
In this shoot Dr. Hudson lowered the range 
record for 10 shots, making in his first string 


94 out of 100, the former record standing at 
92. There was a very bad, tricky wind blow- 
ing at the time, or a better total score would 
have been made. In the match Mr. Green 
used a special Ballard rifle, with hand-made 
barrel, loaded at muzzle, while Dr. Hudson 
used a Remington with .38-caliber Schoyen 
barrel, and smokeless powder—the latter be- 
ing an innovation which the doctor has con- 
vinced several western shooters is a good 
thing at this kind of work. 














A mountain rifle “+ Shot over by the Idaho Springs 


(Colo.) Rifle Club. T 


e targets are shown on the side hill. 
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my twenty-pound basket full at two differ- 
ent afternoons I used a yellow jacket fly on 


No. 6 hook, made by 8S. Howarth. Mrs. H— 
caught thirty-five one afternoon in two 
hours I enclose her kodak in fishing cos- 
tume 
These trout are about ten to twelve 
I long I believe Elk River as good 
lishing as any stream in the state for this 
Z trout There are also a great many 
greyling ome ten miles below Diamond 
Park, but yne up that high CAMEO. 
COLEMAN'S GREAT SHOOTING. 

e man friends of Fred Coleman, of 
Philadelp will be interested and pleased 
to note some of his magnificent work at live 
birds and best rocks in England. He has 
been across the water the past few months 
te hing the young idea how to shoot. Up to 
J iry 28 Fred had shot in twenty-five 

sweeps, and either divided or won every one 


Fred Coleman has shot under the name of 
Alfred Daniels, and used only the Parker gun 

At Leeds, January 12, (at Lightcliffe Gun 
lub), in match with W. Pickles, acknowl- 
pre pean i champion shot north of England, Cole- 
man scored 45 out of 51, at thirty-one yards, 
and W. Pickles, 44 out of 51, at 28 yards rise 
At Kirkheaton Cricket, December lith, in 
match with J. Sykes, (grounds near Man- 
chester), at best rocks, he scored 15 out of 
18 to Syke’s 7 out of 18, at 30 yds. rise. On 
December 15, in match with J Iddon, (at 
Lightcliffe Gun Club), he scored 37 out of 48, 
at 31 yards, rise, to Iddon’s 32 out of 47, at 


30 yds. rise Some of his. other ictories 
were 


At Leeds. Nov. 28 24 out of 25, at 31 yds 

At Manchester, Nov. 27—23 out of 25 

At Meythoioyd, Nov. 26—8 straight, one 
barrel 

At Leeds, Nov. 29 
rise 

At Leeds, Nov. 29—19 out of 21. 

At Audenshaw, Dec. 19—37 out of 40, at 
30 yds. rise 

During week November 26th, Mr. 
man shot at 105, 
bounds 

During week of December 22d, Mr. Cole- 
man shot at 100, scored 90; 7 dead out of 
bounds; three missed at 30 to 31 yds. rise 

At Barnsley, Jan. 3, 14 out of 15; one dead 
out of bounds 

At Barnsley, Jan. 3, 24 out of 25, at 29 
yards rise 
one barrel 

At Heckenwick, Dec. 5—11 straight, with 

At snipe, near Manchester, 47 out of 50— 
which is best score ever seen in north of 
England at these fast birds 

At Grayson, Jan. 25, at best rocks, 28 out 
of 30, at 31 yards rise 





19 out of 20, at 28 yds. 


Cole- 
scored 100; 5 dead out of 


SOMETHING NEW IN BAITS. 


A most artistic book showing the famous 
“Dowagiac” casting and trolling baits and 
their peculiar blended colors, is being dis- 
tributed this year by Jas. Heddon & Son of 
Dowagiac, Mich., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue. The color plates, which 
must have cost many hundreds of dollars are 
simply perfect, and the perfect workmanship 
of “Dowagiac” bait is shown in a_ perfect 
piece of printing. Every sportsman will be 
interested in seeing this exceptional booklet. 
It will be sent free on request by Jas. Heddon 
& Son. 

These manufacturers have certainly es- 
tablished themselves generally in the good 
graces of sportsmen throughout the United 
States and Canada by the high quality of 
their novel and unique productions. They 
have established a new standard in design 
and quality, all their products and_ their 
goods representing the very highest attain- 
ment in fishing tacklo productions. 














A MAGAZINE 


THE WINCHESTER MODEL 1906. 


We have received a circular announcing 
this gun, which is a compact, light weight, 
take-down rifle, handling .22 short rim fire 
cartridges only. It is attractive in appear- 
ance and outline, and in accuracy, reliability 
of operation and finish it is fully up to the 
established Winchester standard The re- 
peating and take-down systems used in this 
rifle are simple, positive and thoroughly 
tried, having always given entire satisfac- 


tion This rifle is made with a twenty-inch 
round barrel fitted with a sporting front 
sight and an adjustable open rear sight It 


measures 35% inches over all and weighs 
about five pounds; has a handsome straight 
grip stock 12% inches long, with a drop at 
comb of 1% inches ind at heel 2% inches, 
finished with a rubber butt plate. The maga- 
zine holds fifteen cartridges Model 1906 
rifles can be furnished only according to the 
above specifications 


- 
PIERCE PROGRESS. 
In order to convey a faint idea of wha 
great strikes the Geo. N. Pierce Co makers 
of cycles and automobiles, are making we 


may state the result of a recent conversa 
tion had with their Denver manager Mr 
Tom Botterill. From August 1, 1905, to 


March 1, 1906, the company had _  =~sold 100 
wheels more than in any other similar period 
in their existence Considering the compar 
atively greater number of wheels in usé« i 
few years ago this is phenomenal 

Mr. G .. Pierce, the proprietor of this 
concern, was in Denver during February and 
stated that in the period from December 1 
1905, to February 1, 1906, they had placed 
1,000 more wheels than in any similar period 
during the past six years. Their entire au- 


OF THE WEST 


tomobile output for 1906 and 


‘ 
1G 


that for 1907, is already sold 


This company has recent] 
nhitteen acres of land in Buffalo : 


to erect thereon a half-millio: 
Wit! ipacity of 1,000 cars 


THE MARBLE FISH KNIFE. 








The fishing fever is now i 
every fisherman is looking 
best devices which will add ) 
of his outfit Mart Safe 
Knife suppiles the long felt é 
ng fish knife. 
When folded this knif« ‘ 
tected by the unique, but simy l 
operated, German liver 
pen it is as safe and rig ) 
nm 
blade is made sharp 
for ripping and the back is x 
scaler It is made by the Marble Safe 
Company, Gladstone, Michigan 
A NEW MID-RANGE BULLET. 
Having repeated inquiries to 
bree nh pressure developed aiso é ve t 
nd accuracy attained, witl the Ideal ew 
mid-range bullet No. 308284 when used in the 
Krag rifle, with a charge of twenty-three 
grains of Laflin & Rand Lightning powder 
and believing this information will be appre- 












munition, and affix 
On the Denver 









Creedmore target), 








Agency, 313 Broadway, 
New York City. 


foreign government inspectors 

tinuously stationed at our works, apply rigid tests to 
the government stamp of approv 
range, February 25th. Dr. Hudson 
100 on the standard target, at 200 yards « iivalent: t 
with U. M. C. .30 U. S. A. Cartric 


When you buy cartridges, whether small or large calibres. 
remember the U. M.C. Standard is the Government Standard. 


‘Government Standard” 


United States and 








almost n- 
U. M. C. Am 
ral 

scored 90- 
o 49-50 on a 


iges 


Ghe Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
BRIDGEPORT CONN. 





Depot, 86-88 First Street, 


San Francisco, ( 


al. 








410 


ciated by many of our readers, we are pleased 
to herewith publish an official report as re- 
ceived from the Laflin &-Rand Powder Co.: 

_ Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn.:—Below 
is a copy of a report of Mr. Everitt on the 
new Ideal bullet No. 308284 with metal gas 
check cup on base 


Rifle Kraj Jorgenson, caliber .30, .Model 
1898. 

Bullet—Ideal No. 308284-207 grains.‘(Ideal 
alloy.) 


Shells—.30 Krag, Frankford arsenal. 
Powder—Laflin & Rand Lightning. 
Number of rounds in series for velocity, 
10. Gun used, “E,” weight of charge 23.0 
grains; mean velocity feet seconds 1,675; ex- 
treme variation, 40; mean variation, 7.7. 
Number of rounds in series for pressure, 
10 Gun used, P-5; weight of charge 23.0 
grains; initial compression, pounds per 
square inch, 16,000; mean pressure 23,150; ex- 
treme pressure 24,700 J. G@. EWING. 
For further information write Ideal Mfg. 
Co., New Haven, Conn 


NEW H. & R. GUNS. 

The new model, 1905, 28-gauge and the .44 
ealiber, shotguns made by Herrington €& 
tichardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., are 
new in every sense of the word, being made 
on modern sporting lines They are not 
small-bore guns on large frames, nor rifles 
bored smooth for shot They are nicely 
proportioned and accurately balanced, at- 
tractive and symmetrical Either the 28- 
gauge or the .44-caliber is well suited for a 





















lady, or for a boy's use 


Likewise, they are 
especially well adapted for taxidermists’ or 
collectors’ use. The 28-gauge gun has a 
single 28-inch plain steel barrel, and. weighs 
only four pounds, and the .44-caliber has a 
single 26-inch plain steel barrel, and weighs 
i4% pounds. Ammuntion for either of these 
pretty little guns can be obtained from any 
store, and it is much cheaper than that for 
the big double-barrel 12-gauge guns. the 
sportsmen use. And the little guns. shoot 
well, are lighter to carry and easier to aim. 


THE NEW MARLIN CATALOG. 


We have received a copy of the 1906 Mar- 
lin catalog, which is fully up to, if not sur- 
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passing, in beauty and 
tions of this work. 
The important additions to the new cata- 


elegance, past edi- 


log are, the model No. 17, their solid-frame 
pump shotgun, the Model No. 18, the new 
Baby Featherweight .22 caliber repeating 


rifle, an arm 1% lbs. lighter than any other 
repeating rifie in the world, and the Model 
No. 19, their new take-down pump gun. 
None of these three was included in the 1905 
eatalog. There are also many minor addi- 
tions and alterations in detail. 

The company will be glad to send a copy 
of this new book to any reader of our paper 
who will send three stamps to pay postage. 
It is a book that will certainly prove ex- 
tremely interesting to all lovers of firearms. 
Address the Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


THE GOLD MEDAL FOR GUNS. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Judging from the 
large number of inquiries and letters re- 
ceived recently in regard to the matter of 
the gold medal awarded the Smith Gun and 
Hunter One-Trigger by the Lewis & Clark 
Exposition, it would seem as if a statement 
as to the exact truth in the matter would not 
be out of place. 

The L. C. Smith was the only gun awarded 
a gold medal by both the Expert and Su- 
perior Juries and we believe we have good 
reason to feel proud of this award, as the 
expert jury was composed of gentlemen of 
wide experience, both practical and theoret- 
ical. For instance, Major Hittinger is a gov- 
ernment official and has charge of the testing 
of government guns. Senator R. D. Inman 
has been an enthusiastic sportsman ever 
since he was a boy and is at present the 


Boys 
~ Tents 


$1.65 ional $1.90 


U. 8. Regulation Shelter Tents made from good qual- 
ity light weight canvas in two parts, 5 ft. long x 4 ft. wide 
x 3 ft.6in. high. One end open for ventilation. Will 
shelter two persons. No poles or ropes. Suitable for the 
lawn or canoe trips. Some are new, others have se en 
service. PRICE, seen service, $1.65; new, $1.90. Cata- 
alog J of Camp and Canoe Outfits mailed on applicatton. 


Chas. J. Godfrey Co. ‘.WsRRExstmzer 


NEW YORK, U.S A. 






































THE BEST IN 
COLORADO 


Trout Fishing 


AT CASSELL’S. 


On the Colorado Southern Ry.— 
Platte Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 

Handsome, modern new hotel just 
constructed this year. 

Eight thousand feet elevation. In 
heart of the Rockies. Fishing in 
lake or stream. Telegraph station 
and long distance telephone. 
Rates from $12.00 to $15.00 per week 

Game abcunds in the neighbor- 
hood, and the hunter has good use 
for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte 
river is at its best here, and every 
streamlet that joins issue with the 
larger offers rare oportunities for 
sport. Geneva creek, with its na- 
tional reputation among anglers, is 
within walking distance. 

Address for further particulars, 











D. N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. O., Colorado. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








NEW EDITION 








CLOTH COVER, 25c. @ PAPER COVER, S0c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 


ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 








Laflin & Rand Brands 





in 1905 High Amateur Average 


for the entire season of 1905 was 
won by Mr. J. W. Ackard, Fair- 
play, Missouri, who used 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


and broke 94 per cent of all targets 
shot at in tournaments. 





LAFLIN @ RAND BRANDS 
“INFALLIBLE’’— ‘“‘NEW E. C."’ (Imp- 
roved) and ‘‘NEW SCHULTZE ”’ also won 
THREE out of the FIRST FOUR HIGH 
AVERAGES for the season of 1905. 











yer are resting on the softest cushion it is 
possible to produce when you sleep on a 


Pneumatic Mattress 


The comfort of a soft, downy home bed is there- 
by afforded in the hills, ar from civilization. 
Can be folded into a space no lar, “Wei than a trav- 
eling blanket. Wouget 3 12 be. rite for prices 
and pastiquiase to C MFG. CO., No. 
2 South street. New Your ¢ tee 
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COMPLETE $ ele 


WITH 
ENGINE 
WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 
SEND FOR FREE WMLUSTRATED CATALOG 
ALL BOATS FITTED Pog he yg AAR TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 








WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOATS READY TO SrHiP. 


MICHIGAN STEEL Boat Co. ee Tee 


J 
DETROIT 





Greenhouses at Little Cost 


PLEASURE. 
A Premier Greenhouse 
‘creates a delightful hobby. | 
Gives character and tone 
to your residence. Supplies 
your home daily with¢ 
charming and rare beau- & 
ties of nature. In fact it 
will mean health and hap-,; 
pinegs to you and yours. 
da D. Bennett's “Joys and, 
Triumphs of a Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


—— SAN, 


" 


. The illustration shows a Premie1 
eet. 
fitted complete; built in sections, 


Freight paid. George B. Clementson, 


Catalog on application. 
Cottages, 


Gree nhouses 
Auto-houses, Poultr y-houses, 


from 


Dept. 9. 


aft ASS 


Fi te! 1M Lda : ‘hb uli bth Alas oun 


“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY.” 


Greenhouse—length, 
It has double walls, three inches in thickness, double-strength glass, 
and can be erected in two hours. 
but for a short period a limited number will be supplied at the 
Attorney at Law, Lancaster, Wisconsin, 
Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive propesttion for the plant lover I have ever 


PROFIT. 

A Premier Greenhouse 
Saves its cost in a season. 
Will keep you in _ fruit, 
flowers and vegetables all 
the year around. The kind 
that are out of season and 
which command high 
f prices. Its possibilities 
are practically limitless. 
Ida B. Bennett’s “$600.00 a 
year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—wWrite for it. 


M8 


12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 
plant tables, etc., 
The usual price is $115, 
reduced price of $78.50. 
writes: ‘The 
seen.” 
Conservatories, Summer 


Garden Frames, 


and Portable buildings of every description. 


CHAS, H. MANLY, Premier Manufacturing Works, 
St. Johns, Michigan. 





OUTDOOR 
THE IMPROVED 


ton 





WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 





SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


stamped on every . 
loop — 
The 4 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk %c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO, Makers 
Boston, Mass., D. S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


= ns 
owner of both Parker and Scott guns Capt. 
Meyers has been familiar with guns for years 
and is thoroughly conversant with gun 
mechanism and shooting in general 

The gold medal awarded, was on mechan- 
ical construction and remarkable simplicity 
of the Smith gun as well as the Hunter one- 
trigger 





THE HUNTER ARMS CoO., 
By John Hunter. 


NOTES. 
hoot given it College 
ry 20th, M1 L. H Reid, 


shells, won hig} iverage 


Corner, 

using 

with 

cent 

he Ontario & Quebe Challenge Shield 

i was competed for at Ottawa, Ontario, 

1 February 24th, was won by W. J. John- 

I if Ottawa, with a score of 95, Mr 
ne using New Schultze 

the National Tournament of the .22 

b Rifle Indoor League recently held at 

ind Rapids, Mich., the Stevens and Stev- 

ens-Pope rifles won first, second and third 

prize of each event. This is certainly a most 

remarkable tribute to the unvarying superi- 

ority of Stevens target rifles, and proves con- 

isively that a crack marksman equipped 

h our well-known make is an invincible 
ompetitive shoot 

this issue will be found the ad. of the 

can & Canadian Spor n’s Associa- 

illing attention t« heir great book of 

pages (1,000 illustrations) which they are 

selling so cheap Anyone interested in this 

iss of literature should send a stamp for 

12-page booklet of information to the Ameri- 

I & Canadian Sportsmen's Association 

Tl] 
ave received a copy of the new list 
> standard loade« lls which went 


or in a 


LIFE 


into effect March 1. The principal changes 
are, that all loads not on the standard list 
will be charged $5.00 per 1,000 advance, and 
that the very light loads in several gauges 
have been advanced in list price. In expla- 
nation of this the company writes us that the 
demand for these very light loads has been 
mainly created because of their cheapness. 


The Custer Trail Ranch Company is oper- 
ating in connection with their other enter- 
prises a perfectly appointed hacienda hotel. 
In the heart of the Grand Canons of “The'Bad 
Lands” in the state of North Dakota, on the 
regularly traveled tourist route. On this 
ranch site General Custer prepared for his 
last dash against the Sioux. The camp 
streets are still to be seen out of which the 
gallant Seventh detachment rode never to 
return This. ranch lies five miles south of 
Medora station, on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, in the greatest of 
the great canons of the Bad Lands. Their 
rates of $3.00 per day, include the use of any 
number of safe and kind horses. Send your 
name for their handsome folder describing 
the place, to the Custer Trail Ranch, Medora, 
North Dakota. 


At Hoisington, Kansas, February 22d, 23d, 
Henry Anderson, shooting his Lefever Arms 
Co. gun, won high average over professionals 
and amateurs, breaking 306 out of 325 tar- 
gets, making a run of 118 straight. He also 
won the live bird handicap event, killing 
fifteen birds straight at a thirty-yard mark. 
Don't forget an amateur shooting his Lefever 
Arms Co., gun won the Grand American 
Handicap for 1905, scoring 99 out of a pos- 
sible 100, also won the preliminary handicap 
scoring 98 out of a possible 100 The Le- 
fever Arms Co. gun in the hands of an ama- 
teur also won the grand Canadian handicap 
for 1905 


At Detroit, Michigan, February 14th to 
16th, last, the Gillman & Barnes International 
Pigeon Trophy was won by J. R. Taylor, 
Newark, Ohio, who scored twenty-five 
straight Mr. Alex Tolsma of Detroit, was 
second with twenty-four out of twenty-five. 
Both the above shot Dupont Smokeless 

We have received a circular of the Savage 
Model, 1905 Target rifle, which met with such 
a phenomenal sale among the trade last year. 
In fact, the factory was far behind their 
orders during the entire season. It has ex- 
ceedingly attractive and symmetrical lines, 
and is fitted with the Savage Micrometer rear 
sight and the Ivory bead front sight Its 
equipment and accuracy equal some _ rifles 
which cost a great deal more than this one 


does. 


large demand for the Police 
Positive caliber .38, the Colt Co. has decided 
to embody in their new Pocket and new 
Police revolvers, the Positive Lock which has 
made this arm so popular. These two models 
will hereafter be known respectively as the 
Pocket positive and Police positive, caliber 
32 As in the Police positive, caliber .38, 
these revolvers are positively locked against 
accidental discharge, and this important fea- 
ture, added to the well-known accuracy, re- 
liability and durability of Colt’s revolvers, 
makes them a most perfect pocket or house 
arm 


Mr. Frank C. Riehl, who has been making 
a Texas tour, has been shooting so well that 
he has led the best known and veteran shoot- 
ers At the Sunny South Handicap, at Bren- 
ham, Mr. Riehl shot an average of between 
96 and 97 per cent. At Bay City, January 
3ist and February list, he completely outshot 
his fast company by breaking 432 out of 440, 
or an average of 98.2 per cent. Mr. R. O. 
Heikes and Mr. T. E. Hubby, his shooting 
mates, also shot well in this tournament, 
making averages of 93% and 96 per cent. re- 
spectively Mr. Riehl as well as Messrs. 
Hubby and Heik used U. M. C. factory-loaded 
Arrow shells. 


Owing to the 





